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The Movements for Social Betterment 


are reviewed, reported and criticised in 


“Charities and the Commons” 


a weekly journal, bearing the motto: 


“CHARITY TODAY MAY BE JUSTICE TOMORROW.” 


This magazine offers unique service in its news columns, and in longer illustrated articles grouped under 
such trenchant headings as, “Immigration’’, “Restriction of Child Labor’, “Improved Housing’”’, ‘“*‘Prevention of 
Tuberculosis and other Preventable Disease’’, ‘*Prevention of Crime’’, *“‘Juvenile Courts’’, “‘Parksand Playgrounds”’, 


‘‘Industrial Advance’’, ‘Organized Charity’’ and all the searching 


these ends are sought. 


movements and 


institutions through which 


The Springfield Republican says: ‘‘The union Of these two magazines is a matter of large importance in the 
social betterment movement, which, loud as the din of politicians sounds, isthe important movement of the day. It 
is the practical radicalism of the causes which these journals have championed which affords the most hopeful 


outlook in the advance of the republic. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, the editor 
of ‘‘CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS , 
is General Secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society, professor of 
Social Economy at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and director of the New 


York School of Philanthropy. 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, the associ- 
ate editor, is Warden of the Chicago 
Commons, and Director of the Chi- 
cago Institute of Social Science and 


Arts of Chicago University. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE CITIES 
OF THE NORTH 


Typical of the race studies issued 
as special numbers of “CHARITIKS 
AND THE COMMONS”, and includ- 
edin regular yearly subscriptions. 

‘ The Negro in the Cit es of the 
North” tells why some Southern 
countries have less population to- 
day than ten years ago, where 
the Southern farm laborers are 
going, the conditions of life and 
labor they find, some of the prob- 
lems they are bringing to the 
fore in the industrial centers of 
the North. 

Substantially bound in cloth, 
60 cents postpaid. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE OF 
“CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS” 


Rubert W. De Forest, New York, 
Chairman, 


Jane Addams, Chicago. 
Robert S. Brewster, New York, 
Arthur F. Estabrook, Boston, 
Daniel C. Gilman, Baltimore. 
Joseph Lee, Boston. 

John F. Moors, Boston. 
Robert Treat Paine, Boston, 
Simon N. Patten, Philadelphia. 
Jacob A. Riis, New York. 
Margaret Dreier Robins, Chicago. 
Frank Tucker, New York. 

S. W. Woodward, Washington. 


Subscribers to “CHARITIES AND THE COMMONS” keep in touch through its terse, 
time-saving paragraphs, with the movements in all parts of the world toward social, civic and 


industrial betterment. 


cussed on their merits, and quite without bias. 


field at reduced rates. 


be furnished so quickly and reliably from any other source. 


$2.00 YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 


Fifty-two Issues 


The general labor situation and its bearing on social efliciency are dis- 


Subscribers may buy books on subjects in our 
They may call on the editors for information which, it is believed, cannot 


EIGHT MONTHS’ TRIAL $1.00 
Thirty-three Issues 


THE Charity Organization Society, PUBLISHERS 


105 East 22d St., New York 
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MURRAY F. TULEY. 


A man as open as the day 

With nature steadfast as the sun ; 
Tall, sturdy, masterful; and grey 
With weight of duties nobly done. 


The great in soul are never old 
How e’er the tides or stars expire, 
For in their speech their spirits hold 
The pristine spark of youthful fire. 


And such as he, whose truth is known 
In deed and word and printed page, 
Shall keep in clearest luster shown 
The jewel-glint of youth in age. 


Strong as the rugged oak he stands 
While years go by in steady flight, 
The scales of justice in his hands 
His lifetime motto, “ Right is might.” 
—kKrnest McGaffey. 


Recited by Joseph B. David at Iroquois Club banquet, Palmer House. 
Chicago, April 14, 1900. Engrossed and presented to Judge Tuley by the 
author and Mr. David as a mark of their esteem. 


We gladly make this issue of UNITy a memorial 
‘number for Chicago’s fallen Chancellor—Murray F. 
Tuley. The addresses spoken at the Memorial Meet- 
ing held at the Abraham Lincoln Centre on Sunday 
afternoon, December 31st, were of such a character 
hoth in form and matter as to interest, instruct and in- 
spire a constituency extended far beyond the limits of 
Chicago. It was matter so much in line with the pur- 
pose of Unity that we cannot better serve our regu- 
lar readers than by enabling them to enjoy to a degree 
the privileges of that most impressive and memorable 
meeting. A specially large edition is issued, and the 
members of the Chicago bar and many others will re- 
ceive this copy with the compliments of the editors 
and publishers of Unity. Those wishing extra copies 
for their own or other use will be favored as far as 
the edition permits. 


J 


The practical business man delights in dismissing 
the idealist as a “dreamer,” to which charge the wise 
“business” man, the real humanitarian, not to speak 
of the reformer, must gladly plead guilty. If the tes- 
timony of history as well as the light of experience 
proves anything, it proves that the opposite of ideal- 
ism is not some practical thing called “business,” but 
it is brutality. The opposite of optimism is not some 
wiser thing called “pessimism,” but it is atheism; for 
he who believes in any sense that he lives in an ordered 
universe, that life runs in divinely ordained grooves 
that leads more and more to love, liberty and justice, 
must believe that the power that established or is 
establishing these grooves is able to justify them. To 
believe in God in any sense is to believe that he will 


win out, and that it is for men either to ride in his 
chariot or to be crushed under the wheels thereof. 
There is no other alternative. 


, ~~ 


One of Frederick Robertson’s great sermons was 
entitled “Progress by Olivion of the Past.” The prog- 
ress of every great movement and instituted life de- 
pends on a power of forgetting. It is unfortunate 
when men and women offer the good they have done 
as an excuse for their meanness or who think that the 
measure of their sacrifice at one time releases their 
obligations in the future. George Eliot said, “The 
highest reward for doing a good deed is the added 
power to do another.” Past generosity is a pledge and 
an obligation of continued services. 


When frank with themselves, the residents of the 
boulevards confess that they have need of social, spir- 
itual and intellectual guides and stimuli as imperative 
if not more profound than their less burdened neigh- 
bors on the side streets and the alleys. Perhaps the 
most cruelly neglected elements in Chicago life today, 
morally speaking, are the young men and women, 
married or unmarried, who have high ideals and re- 
fined tastes, who are exiled, for monetary reasons, to 
the foul air of hall bed rooms and to physical and 
spiritual environments more pestilential, for rent rea- 
sons. It is a significant fact that the capitalists and 
philanthropists of Chicago are more ready to help the 
boys and girls who are already well down the road to 
the bad than they are to help the boys and girls who 
are facing, not the bad, but the good, who are fight- 
ing against terrible odds, on the upward slide, and if 
they are defeated it will be because of circumstances 
and conditions beyond their individual control. 


The educational world on both sides of the Atlantic 
joins with Chicago in mourning the death of its great 
university President. Dr. Harper’s eminence did not 
lie in his scholarship, though he had an honorable po- 
sition among Hebrew scholars and has done valuable 
work in the line of Old Testament studies. His pre- 
eminence was not in the field of pedagogy, psychology 
or philosophy, although he was a successful and in- 
spiring teacher. His pre-eminence lay in his organiz- 
ing genius. He was a great man of business in the 
educational world. His skill in inspiring the confi- 
dence of capitalists is easily traced to his skill in the 
investment of the capital entrusted to him. Dr. Har- 
per was a man who, had it not been given him to lay 
the foundations of and rear to a marvelous degree a 
great university, might have been a notable president 
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of a railroad, a great captain of industry, a power in 
the commercial world. As it is, it was given him to 
demonstrate the dependence of the money-maker upon 
that higher type of spiritual power revealed in the 
Bi! money-spender. He showed the wealthy how to make 
investments in the bank that does not break and in a 
way that is sure to bring perennial revenue and ever 
increasing returns. It was for President Harper to 
direct a great university during its “stone age’ period. 
Subsequent centuries will invest the stone walls with 
spiritual beauty and intellectual power. President 
Harper died young, but the things he achieved and 
by the manner of his going hence testify to a long life 
a nobly lived. He went to his well-earned rest after 
| having achieved a full day’s work. His was a ripe old 
me. age. Let no one bemoan the early death of one whose 
accomplishments are so unparalleled. 
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Memorial Service for Murray Floyd Tuley 
“ HELD AT ABRAHAM LINCOLN CENTRE, CHICAGO, ILL., 
| DECEMBER 31, 1903 
Reported by Judge Tuley’s Official Stenographer, 
Mrs. ALL. Kelly. 


Opening exercises by Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


’ At the midnight in the silence of the sleep-time 
When you set your fancies free, 
Will they pass to where—by death, fools think, imprisoned 
Low he lies who once so loved you, whom you loved so, 
Pity me. 


Oh, to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 
What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
Being whof 


One who never turned his back but marched breast forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would 
a triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better 
Sleep to wake. 


' No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work-time 

ian Greet the unseen with a cheer, 

‘ Bid him forward, breast and back as either should be, 
‘«Strive and thrive!’’ cry ‘‘Speed, fight on, fare ever 
& There as here.’’ 


—~ROBERT BROWNING. 


“And thus this man died, leaving his death for an 
example of a noble courage and a memorial of virtue, 
not only to young men but to all nations.” 
ie Prayer. With grateful hearts, O Father, we come 

-: to voice our indebtedness to one of thy chosen ones ; 

he whom thou didst raise up to point to us the path 
sy of rectitude. May we, O Father, guided by his light, 
strengthened by his example, rededicate ourselves to 
the tasks he left undone, and may this hour make for 
the nobility of citizenship, the liberation of our city, 
: the salvation of our country and the helpfulness of 
3 men and women everywhere who cry out for justice, 


*, who seek the right. 
Help us, O Father, in his spirit to serve these causes 
. and to know our common kinship each to each and 
a all to Thee. Amen. 


| = a 


4 Mr. William Kent, taking charge of the meeting, 
<. said: 


And the dust hath returned to the earth 
As it was 
And the spirit returned unto God 
Who gave it. —Ecclesiates, 
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In this modest place and in modest wise we are 


met as neighbors and friends to speak and to hear of 
our neighbor and friend, Judge Tuley. But if we 
have even dimly seen the lesson of his life, we, his 
neighbors, are neighbors of all the world, we his 


friends, are friends of all men, and friends of the Goi 


who in our place and generation gave to us that great 
spirit. 


If propinquity and affection have opened our hearts 
we are, by reason of knowing and loving Judge Tuley 
arrayed on the right side of the battle for human 
rights and for the law that makes for justice among 
men, 


If we have been inspired by his word and his ex 
ample, we are friends of peace and enemies of oppres 
sion, not in any nonresistant sense, but with the sturd\ 
strength that has marked the progress of a virile race 
through the long struggles of constitutional history. 


This great man is too near us to be appreciated in 
all the beauty and symmetry of his nature. We can 
delineate but the bare outline of a character that made 
him the best beloved citizen of this city, where. 
through many years, he was more widely known than 
any other citizen. 


Judge Tuley’s motive of life was human welfare. 
He had mapped out a course of action with this end 
in view and though always gentle, sentimental and 
kindly, he was as inexorable as the laws of nature. 

Judge Tuley had set before himself an ideal based 
upon a clear conception of life, public service, and 
through public service a better world as far as one 
man’s influence could urge in that direction. 


His was a wonderfully balanced life. He was tem- 
perate in thought, in word, and in deed, and yet the 
strongest and bravest among us. ; 

The embodiment of generosity, he was careful in 
his benefactions, and always had a reserve to con- 
tribute, whether of monev or that infinitely more valu- 
able substance, himself. | 


With a splendid confidence in himself he wished to 
lead because he knew that his leadership was toward 
the goal of better humanity, but no sordid ambition 
could find lodgment in his disinterested heart. 


He cared nothing for money beyond the freedom 
from want, and nothing for power that did not come 
as a gift of an appreciative people, and that did not 
carry with it the burden of greater responsibility and 
the possibility of greater usefulness. | 


His great ambition was to be respected and loved 
and that ambition was greatly gratified. Always 
cheerful, he was what Rome in its best days loved to 
describe as “gravis homo,” a man of weight, the idea! 
senator. 

He is too near us to meet with an appreciation of 
his greatness, but not too near for us to festify to our 
affection, and as the years go on, and as the outlines 
are filled in, we shall be more and more proud and 
happy that here, and in other places and at other times 
we shall have met to say what is in us. 

Not bearing wreaths for a grave, not in futilely 
mourning a loss, not even paying tribute to a great 
spirit, that safe “with God who gave it” has no need 
of our tribute, are we met together. Rather are we 
here in this building dedicated to the great emancipa- 
tor, to be inspired by the example of our friend and 
neighbor, that we may carry forward the torch that 
lights up the path to human freedom, borne in strife. 
in sorrow, and in hope, by Abraham Lincoln and in 


happier but no less critical days by Murray Flovd 
Tuley. ’ 
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It is now my privilege to introduce to you some of 
those who are best fitted to speak of the many-sided 
heneficence of our friend. 

Judge Tuley has had for over thirty years continual 
connection with official Chicago; alderman, and a 
strenuous advocate of right in evil days; corporation 
counsel, knowing but one client, the city, and with the 
highest devotion to that client; later a Judge, ever 
a trusted adviser of right-minded executives, he has 
left his impress on all the co-ordinate branches of our 
city government. 

On behalf of official Chicago, Edward F. Dunne, our 
Mayor, will speak. 

ADDRESS BY HON. EDWARD F,. DUNNE. 

In the sad, but honorable, duty given to me, to par- 
ticipate in the memorial to my dead friend and our 
great and lofty citizen, I have preferred, lest I might 
he guilty of hyperbole, or, it might be, weakness, to 
commit what I might desire to say upon this occasion 
to writing. 

Into this great city of 2,000,000 people, within the last 
quarter of a century, have come men of extraordinary 
attainments, tireless energy and of wonderful re- 
sources. In this city there existed the opportunity for 
the development of their great attainments and ener- 
gies. They have made themselves felt in the com- 
mercial and professional fields of the city. Many of 
them have come, played their important parts and 
passed away, leaving their impress upon the public life 
of the city. 


Great captains of industry have come, amassed their 
millions and passed away to their reward. Men of 
paramount genius have arisen to the highest positions 
of dignity and power in their professions, have 
achieved distinction and died. Other men who have 
had the aptitude for political life have come, played 
their important parts and gone. 


During the thirty years that [ have resided in the 
city of Chicago, I know of no man, save probably one, 
whose loss to the community will be more deeply felt 
than that of the “Grand Old Chancellor” who has just 
passed away. I know of no man, with that possible 
one exception, who has done more for civic righteous- 
tess and has accomplished more in the way of assert- 
ing the rights of the people and defending them 
against corporate aggression than he whom we mourn 
and honor today. 


The life of Murray F. Tuley must be viewed from 
three separate standpoints. First, from the stand- 
point of private citizen. Secondly, from the standpoint 
of a judge. And thirdly, from the standpoint of a 
powerful molder of public opinion in the community. 

As a private citizen Murray F. Tuley was remark- 
able for the simplicity and modesty of his private life. 
In these days of reckless extravagance, of huge for- 
tunes, of display and pomp, Murray F. Tuley held to 
the simple life which characterized the citizenship of 
half a century ago. 


His tastes and domestic life were beautifully plain 
and simple. He loved his wife and home and for 
years spent all his leisure hours therein. He was plain 
in his dress and plain in his mode of life. His tastes 
remained as simple as those he acquired in his frontier 
life and in the army. To the end of his life he was 
never attracted by the glitter and pomp of social and 
political life. He clung with hooks of steel to his old 
friends and associates of former years, and was loved 
and respected by them to a most remarkable degree. 
His books and his horse constituted his only luxu- 
ries. All his life he was devoted to horseback riding 
as a means for the preservation of his health, and 
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because of the love that he and every Kentuckian has 
for that noble beast. 

In these days when divorce and estrangement are so 
common, when men of distinction seem to become care- 
less of their mates, his pure, simple, domestic life 
stands out as a remarkable exemplar of domestic hap- 
piness and contentment. 

As a judge Murray F. Tuley never had a superior, 
if he had an equal, in the judicature of Cook County. 
I can, looking back over the lives and records of the 
many great men who have graced the bench of this 
county, find none, unless it be McAllister, who ap- 


proached him in brilliancy, breadth and conception of 


judicial duty. Gifted by nature with an intellect that 
was keen, incisive and comprehensive, he was also a 
student of remarkable diligence and concentration. 
To this was added a temperament of caution and de- 
liberation. But above and beyond all he had an exalted 
sense Of justice and impartiality. Strong intellect, un- 
tiring industry, patience and a sense of justice, all com- 
bined, made him the ideal judge. 

Besides all these qualifications he had in his tempera- 
ment and makeup that which is always necessary to 
make a good judge a great one, and that was unflinch- 
ing moral courage. He dared to do what was right 
whether it was popular or unpopular. He was fearless 
of the clamor of the mob, whether that mob was ar- 
rayed in purple and fine linen or clothed in rags and 
armed with bludgeons. He often told me that, when 
he had a great case under advisement, in which there 
was intense public interest, he avoided reading the 
newspapers less they should unconsciously influence 
his decision. He had frequently said that a newspaper 
simply represents the ideas and views of one man of 
coterie of men and that man or coterie of men are fre- 
quently either prejudiced or mistaken. 

It seemed always to be his desire to get at the heart 
of things and decide according to the law and the im- 
mortal truth, independent of personal consequences. 
He had a holy veneration for the ancient writ of right, 
the habeas corpus. He believed that the writ of habeas 
corpus and the right of trial by jury were the bulwarks 
of British and American liberty. 

Among his peers upon the bench, during the thirteen 
years that it was my delight to associate with him, his 
pre-eminent abilities as a judge made him easily the 
dean of the judiciary. Year after year he was elected 
without opposition as Chief Justice of the Circuit Court 
because all of his associates felt that by reason of his 
great and commanding talents he was justly entitled 
to the place. : 

He attended as carefully to the routine and drudgery 
incidental to his high position as he did to the more 
honorable and distinguished features thereof. He used 
his great talents of discrimination with as much care 
in the selection of a justice of the peace or a park com- 
missioner as he did in deciding the most important cases 
that came before him. He was a tireless, incessant and 
conscientious worker in everything that he undertook. 

He was absolutely impartial in his treatment of the 
bar. The leader of the profession received at his hands 
no different treatment than the young beginner into 
practice. He had an abhorrence of trickery and shys- 
tering tactics, and men guilty of unprofessional con- 
duct went from the seat of justice over which he pre- 
sided scorched with the anathema of insulted justice. 
He was feared only by men or interests that sought 
unfair advantages in courts of justice. Changes of 
venue were taken from him, but only by those who ap- 
prehended and feared a just and equitable decision. 

His decisions were as luminous as the light, ever 
just and ever impartial. The upper courts frequently 
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incorporated his decisions into their own findings and 
published them as the views of the upper court. In 
the history of the judiciary of Cook County, as here- 
after written, no name will appear in such luminous 
light or will have left behind it so enduring a memory 
as that of Murray I. Tuley, Judge of the Circuit Court. 

As a moulder of public thought and as an architect 
of public laws, no man has achieved greater distinc- 
tion in this community. He was one of the framers of 
the Constitution of 1870, and had he lived would have 
been one of the framers of the charter of 1905. 


He framed the Cities and Villages Act, which is the 
charter of the cities of this State, and codified the ordi- 
nances of the City of Chicago when corporation coun- 
sel of the city. He was one of the framers of the 
amendment to the Constitution adopted in 1903. No 
important law affecting the City of Chicago during the 
last thirty-five years has ever been formulated without 
Judge Tuley being called into conference in relation 
to the same. 

He was the implacable foe of graft and corruption 
in any and every form in public life. Always a con- 
sistent Democrat of the type of Jefferson and Jackson, 
he never hesitated to denounce a Democratic grafter or 
corruptionist. 

When the infamous Allen and Humphrey bills were 
put through the legislature, Judge Tuley was one of 
the first men in the community to appreciate their 
malign significance and to attack them in the press 
and on the rostrum. As indicative of his vigorous 
character | recall that when these laws were in course 
of incubation he was present at a meeting of a club 
called for the purpose of denouncing them. A com- 
munication from one of the traction companies was 
presented to myself as presiding officer of the club, in 
which—if I remember aright—some sort of a protest 
was made against the club taking action without hear- 
ing from the traction companies. Some one moved that 
the letter be placed on file, when Judge Tuley jumped 
up and moved as a substitute that the letter be referred 
to the state’s attorney for further action. It simply 
was an indication of the hot resentment he felt at tem- 
porizing with the traction companies while legislation 
of such a character was in contemplation. 

Within recent years the Judge, who was always a 
vreat student and who was at all times solicitous ot 
the public welfare, became a convert to the doctrine 
of the public ownership of public utilities. He became 

satisfied that this was the only sure way of avoiding 
the scandals and disgrace that had been ‘perpetrated i in 
the legislature and the city council, arising out of the 
renewal of franchises giving private companies the 
right to operate these utilities. He also became satis- 
fied at the same time that the people were as com- 
petent and as well able to operate these utilities as were 
private companies. Having reached this conclusion he 
took a very determined stand, as we all know, in oppo- 
sition to the extension of franchises to private com- 
panies, and perhaps no man in public life exerted such 
a powerful influence in this community in preventing 
such measures both in the legislature and in the city 
council, 

At all times the avowed and open enemy of special 
privilege and discrimination in favor of one class as 
against another class, he stood like a lion in the path 
of those who were attempting to secure these priceless 
advantages. It was a singular tribute to his strength 
of character and the honesty of his purpose that the 
people of Chicago, in defiance of rings, cliques and 
political organizations, responded to his single call and 
carried the election last spring upon a platform which 


ve assisted in building and which pledged the people 
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of this community and the mayor of the city to a 
program which absolutely prohibited the granting of 
any further extensions of franchises to the present 
street-car companies of this city. In response to his 
clarion call, as to the outcry of Paul Revere in former 
days, the people turned out and drove back into their 
entrenchments the bushwhackers of the traction com- 
panies, as did the minute men drive back the redcoats 
on the eve of the Revolution. A more significant trib- 
ute to the strength, courage, honesty and wisdom of 
one man has never before been exhibited in the civic 
history of this great city. 

To the very last his powerful intellect and great 
conscience were devoted to the success of what he 
called the people’s movement, and but a few days be- 
fore his death he spoke his last words of encourage- 
ment and support for the cause of municipal owner- 
shi 

In his death I have lost a true friend and my wisest 
and most trusted adviser. The City of Chicago has 
lost one of its best friends and the people of this city 
have lost the most powerful advocate and champion of 
their rights. 

While he himself has passed away to his eternal re- 
ward, the influence of his life will remain behind him. 
He is one of the deathless dead whose example, whose 
inspiration, whose counsel, and whose record of action 
will remain behind to influence in the years to come 
the policies of the public men of this community and 
to shape their acts for the public good. 


His name and his memory will live,in the history 
of Chicago and in the hearts of Chicago’s citizens when 
the names of its greatest financiers, its greatest mer- 
chant princes and its greatest captains of industry will 
be lost in oblivion. 

His love of the people and his solicitude for their 
welfare endured even to the end. Of no man who 
ever appeared in public life could it be more truly 


said as was said by Whittier, 

“Strong to the end, a man of men, from out the strife 
he passed ; 

greatest hour of all his life was that of earth the 
ast. 
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Mr. Kent: The duties of citizenship are not confined 
to voting, nor to office holding. Democratic govern- 
ment is not self-operative. The clock must be wound 
up or it will run down. Only effort by jndividuals and 
associations can accomplish needed reforms and haul 
officialdom out of the ruts in which it is ever prone to 
drag. 

Sigmund Zeisler, himself ever devoted to the pub- 
lic welfare, ever willing, ever elert in all good causes, 
will speak to you of Judge Tuley’s work in the real 
third house, the lobby of reform. 


ADDRESS BY SIGMUND ZEISLER, REPRESENTING CIVIC 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


It is commonly accepted as a precept of practical 
wisdom to “mind your own business.” It cannot be 
denied that there is in this precept a great deal ot 
truth. The narrower the circle within which is cir- 
cumscribed that which constitutes your business, the 
more expert will you become in ministering to your 
own wants and desires, the more apt will you be to be- 
come successful in the ordinary sense of the word. 
There are many such self-centered individuals. If ! 
feared not to be classed as a pessimist, I would say | 
that these men compose a large majority of mankind. 
There are few men who consider other people’s bus!- 
ness their business, few people who, by their actions, 
give. the lie to the old saying that “What is every- 
body’ s business is nobody’s business.” Fewer still are 
those whose minds and hearts are filled with thoughts 
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and feelings regarding the public welfare and who 
are ever ready and willing to bring sacrifices upon the 
public altar. We speak of the spirit which animates 
such men as the civic spirit. The multitude who strict- 
ly mind their own.business may be useful members of 
society in. their own way; but it is the few who com- 
bine the civic spirit with high intellect, who have lifted 
the human race, who have borne the burdens of the 
world, who are responsible for our increased happi- 
ness, increased comfort, increased justice, increased 
hope for equality of opportunity to all—in a word, for 
our common progress. 

Among these high priests in the temple of devotion 
to the public weal was Murray Floyd Tuley. There 
are those who deprecate active interest in matters 
political by members of the judiciary. Certain kinds 
of activity are unbecoming in a judge on the bench. 
The judge who trains with bosses and ward heelers, 
who enters into the strife of militant politics carried 
on not for principle but for office, lacks in appreciation 
of the dignity and elevation of his office. Such was 
not Judge Tuley’s activity. Since his first election to 
the bench he never needed to curry favor with the 
politicians to insure his re-election, because he was 
enshrined in the hearts of all the people of this great 
city. His activity in public affairs was not for men, 
but for measures. 

The catalogue of Judge [uley’s public services out- 
side of those on the bench is too long to be adequately 
treated at this time and in this place. Many of the acts 
of Judge Tuley’s public service that can be definitely 
mentioned have already been referred to in the oration 
just delivered by his devoted friend, the honored mayor 
of Chicago. There are, however, some others that de- 
serve special mention in this place. I do not believe 
there has ever been in Chicago a truer and more de- 
voted friend of the merit system in the civil service 
than Judge Tuley. On the bench he had many an 
opportunity to construe and apply the civil service law 
of this state. He always gave the law a liberal con- 
struction. His devotion was not only to the letter of 
the civil service law, but it was to the spirit of the law, 
it was to the great underlying principles of the merit 
system in the civil service. 

Judge Tuley, while in national politics a Democrat, 
was nonpartisan in the best sense of the word in local 
affairs. Although a judge on the bench whose term 
from time to time was only for the short space of six 
years, he did not act as many others under similar 
circumstances have acted and do act. He never feared 
to give offense to those who controlled delegations to 
political conventions. 


I well remember the time when the Municipal 
Voters’ League of Chicago was first organized, about 
ten years ago. Corruption in the city council of Chi- 
cago had cried to heaven. The name of alderman of 
the Chicago city council was a by-word and a re- 
proach. Judge Tuley realized that the corruption in 
the city council was a demoralizing factor in our en- 
tire public life. He set to work to help those who had 
organized the Municipal Voters’ League, and for three 
or four years was a member of the advisory committee 
of that organization. During the aldermanic cam- 
paign, year after year, after doing a day’s hard work 
on the bench, he would go to the committee rooms of 
the Municipal Voters’ League and stay there for hours, 
taking in hand some candidate for an aldermanic posi- 
lion and cross-examining him and putting thumb- 
screws on him, and showing him, if it was the fact, 
that he was not fit for the office, and dissuading him 
trom running for the council. He helped to sift the 
vast material collected by the investigators of the 
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League, and greatly aided the executive committee in 
tormulating proper conclusions, and it was his pres- 
ence in the committee rooms of the League which 
lent dignity to our work and which helped to give 
the League that standing which it had to acquire 
in order to perform that service of immense value, 
the cleansing of the Chicago City Council; helped to 
create a constituency which accepted without a ques- 
tion mark the League’s recommendations for the 
City Council, and which helped to give it the stand- 
ing with the independent press of Chicago  with- 
out which the Municipal Voters’ League never could 
have accomplished what it has. 

l also remember Judge Tuley’s deep interest in all 
the work which the Civic Federation did from the 
time of its first organization and for a great many 
years thereafter. Wherever some improyement in our 
public life was possible, he took a hand in the work. 
He was not afraid to be called a reformer; to him 
that word was a word of honor and not a word of re- 
proach. Judge Tuley was so non-partisan that he 
hated a democratic grafter more than he hated a re- 
publican grafter; but he was impartial enough to see 
and to insist that tHe big grafter was a greater enemy 
of the public than the little grafter, and it so hap- 
pened that according to his point of view there was 
more big grafting among the people belonging to 
the party that Judge Tuley did not belong to, than 
among the people of the party that he did affiliate 
with. 

Tax dodging was something which Judge Tuley 
abhorred. Inequality of taxation was one of the 
things which he thundered against, in season and 
out of season. Opportunity of equality for all was 
to him a problem which he studied and to the solu- 
tion of which he gave his best thought. 

Nothing of public interest was a stranger to his 
hospitable mind and heart. Chicago has lost in Judge 
Tuley one of her most devoted, most useful citizens 
and friends; therefore Chicago and all Chicago 
mourns and weeps at the bier of this noble son of hers. 
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Mr. Kent: ‘There is with us an old time friend 
and clubmate of Judge Tuley, a good citizen of a good 


city, [ am sure we shall be glad to hear from, Mr. 
I*trskine M. Phelps. 


ADDRESS. ERSKINE M. PHELPS. 


Mr. Chairman: | thank you for giving me this op- 
portunity of paying my humble tribute to the memory 
of this great good man, Judge Tuley. There are cer- 
tain men who live and die and pass off the stage of 
life and are remembered no more than the insect that 
died on yesterday. But Oh, how different it was with 
Judge Tuley. He was an honest man. He had a heart 
as large as the world, yet not large enough to hold 
the memory of an injury. Wherever he turned his 
footsteps the sunshine of good fellowship shone upon 
his pathway. Methinks I can hear his voice from out 
his heavenly home saying, 


‘*Farewell, friends! Yet not farewell; 
Where I am, ye, too, shall dwell. 

I am gone before your face, 

A heart-beat’s time, a gray ant’s pace. 
When ye come where I have stepped, 
Ye will marvel why ye wept; 

Ye will know by true love taught, 
That here is all, and there is naught. 
Weep a while, if ye are fain, 

Sunshine still must follow rain! ’’ 


Singing by the Chadwick Quartette “Abide with 
me, fast falls the eventide.” 
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Mr. Kent: In some times and in some places and 
by some people Judge Tuley has been referred to as 
a demagogue. You may recall that about two thou- 
sand years ago some similar remarks were made in 
Palestine. But we know that the Master was a dem- 
ocrat, a lover of all the people, and no respecter of 
persons. We also know that this, our friend, well de- 
picted as having left a million friends, acquired those 
friends by his love of men. 

It is fitting that the one known among us as the 
wisest and greatest exponent of democracy should 
speak to us. 

Permit me to introduce Miss Jane Addams. 


ADDRESS OF MISS JANE ADDAMS. 


Perhaps what we need above all things in this huge 
incoherent town of ours, always on the verge of law- 
lessness, is men who will rigidly enforce the existing 
laws, while, at the same time, they will frankly admit 
the inadequacy of these laws, and work without stint 
for progressive regulations better fitted to the newer 
issues among which our lot is cast. We need to learn 
that we cannot enforce the laws of a community, nor 
even elevate its ethical standards, save by a quicken- 
ing of its moral sensibilities and by increasing its 
sensitiveness to wrong, and that unless the growing 
conscience is successfully embodied in legal enact- 
ments, men lose the habit of turning to the law for 
guidance and redress. As the generations before us 
tore justice from the skies and set it in the midst of 
laws and tribunals which men made for themselves, so 
generations to come, beginning even with our own, 
are making the first tentative effort to establish jus- 
tice in men’s social and industrial relations, to set up 
a court anew in the moral consciousness of their con- 
temporaries, 

Perhaps no man upon the Cook County Bench was 
so ready to turn his serious and disciplined mind to 
finding out how the legal machinery might more 
closely fit existing conditions, and the much needed 
reforms be embodied in laws and ordinances, than 
judge Tuley, whom we have come here today to 

onor. I recall, in illustration of this, an instance 
which took place fifteen years ago. I had newly come 
to Chicago, fresh from the country, and had little 
idea of the social and industrial conditions in which I 
found myself, on Halsted street, when a dozen girls 
came from a neighboring factory with a grievance in 
regard to their wages. The affair could hardly have 
been called a labor difficulty, the girls had never heard 
of a trades union, and were totally unaccustomed to 
acting together. It was more in the nature of a scrap 
between themselves and their foreman. In the effort 
toward adjustment, arbitration was suggested, and 
the one name in the world outside with which the 
girls were familiar was Judge Tuley’s. When the 
difficulty was placed before him he suggested that 
the matter be tried in his chambers, under the Tuley 
law, which was then new and which required that 
both litigants agree to accept the decision of the judge 
without appeal to a higher court, and then to appear 
before him without attorneys. I have never forgotten 
the care and consideration, the courtesy and deference 
with which Judge Tuley gave himself to this trivial 
matter, for the wages concerned for all the girls 
counted but a few cents a week. His painstaking and 
just decision pleased both sides, a thing unique in my 
experience in labor adjudication, and there remains 
vividly in my memory a conversation I held with him 
after the litigants were gone. He spoke of his belief 
in the capacity of the common law to meet all legit- 
imate labor difficulties which may arise; of its remark- 
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able adaptability to changing conditions under the de- 
cision of wise and progressive judges, but that in 
order to adjust it to our industrial affairs it must be 
interpreted, not so much in relation to precedents es- 
tablished under an industrial order which belongs to 
the past, but in reference to that newer sense of jus- 
tice which this generation is seeking to embody in 
industrial relations. He foresaw something of the 
stress and storm of the industrial conflicts which have 
occurred in Chicago since then, and he expressed the 
hope that the Bench of Cook County might rise to 
the opportunity in this new and difficult situation of 
dealing with labor difficulties in a judicial spirit. What 
a difference it would have made in the history of Chi- 
cago during the last fifteen years if more men had 
been possessed of this temper and wisdom | 


lt is said that no man on the Cook County Bench 
had so few of his decisions reversed by the superior 
courts. May not this illustrate the fact that no man 
can interpret the laws we have, unless at the same 
time he sees the inadequacy of those laws and the 
need of progressive legislation? We count it high 
praise of most men to say that they held fast to the 
ideals of their youth, meaning that they did not be- 
come sordid and spotted by the world. Yet this would 
have been meager praise for Judge Tuley, for he ad- 
vanced his ideals with the growing demands of. his 
time and was ever in the vanguard of the community's 
progress. He had one of those rare minds, capable 
es growth and of effective use to the very 
end. 

Perhaps no one was more jealous of the prerogative 
and dignities of the bench than this venerable judge, 
this Nestor of the Bar, and yet he was willing to sac- 
rifice, on occasion, his possible duty as a judge in 
order to exercise his mghts as a citizen. He was 
willing to publicly discuss matters which might other- 
wise have been brought before him to adjudicate, be- 
cause he so clearly saw that trained public opinion is 
quite as necessary to social progress, as are judicial 
decisions. It is easy for all of us to shirk the dis- 
cussion of current issues under the plea of remaining 
impartial; it is a temptation to remain a silent coward 
and to think oneself a tolerant spectator. And yet, in 
spite of Judge Tuley’s open-minded policy, it is said 
by the legal profession of Chicago that, of all the 
judges of this community, he held the reputation of 
being the most non-partisan and impartial. May not 
this perhaps illustrate that most mysterious of all hard 
sayings, that he alone saves his life who is ready to 
lose it, and that he alone can be impartial who has 
the courage of his convictions. 


Judge Tuley had learned much of life and, above all, 
had come not to be afraid of the desires and demands 
of the people. He knew that every reform, however 
drastic, when put into operation is bound to disappoint 
the flaming hopes of its advocates, and that it will 
also invariably fail to overturn the existing order of 
society, as the opponents and conservatives eternally 
predict. He knew that there is a self-regulating ele- 
ment in society itself, a common sense in the mass of 
men which may be forever trusted, that history can 
point to no community which has rushed into excesses 
upon the acquisition of new found power, save those 
communities which have been unduly repressed, and 
which have received their new liberties without a 
previous period of discussion and adjustment, of slow 
trial and gradual preparation. Therefore, he was al! 
for free discussion, for “new experiments in living.” 
for enlarging the functions of municipal government 
and for extending the franchise. Many of us recall 
that some years ago, when it was considered most 
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important that women should use their vote for the 
trustee of the State University, in order to demonstrate 
their desire for fuller suffrage, that Judge Tuley ac- 
companied his invalid wife to the polling booth and 
fairly carried her into it from the carriage that he 
might make with her this demonstration in favor of 
woman suffrage, which he had advocated all his life. 

In this generation of ours, when the belief in im- 
mortality seems to have become so elusive, when it is 
discussed pro and con in fashionable books of essays, 
and in the most respectable and conservative of maga- 
zines, nothing serves so well to reéstablish it for us 
as the life and death of a righteous man, he who has 
fulfilled the measure of his years upon earth, and dur- 
ing all those years has become identified with the 
powers which stand for integrity, with the causes 
which make for progress, who has given of his 
strength to establish justice between man and man, 
and has ever plead the cause of the people. If we are 
bereft of all other sanction for our belief, in a moment 
such as this we would, perforce, be driven back to the 
old statement of Plato that, though all else may be 
transitory in human affairs, the excellent must become 
the permanent. 


SOLO, ‘‘ FACE TO FACE.” 
Dr. WILILAM R. LARKIN. 
| know not now how soon ’twill be when I shall reach that vast 
unknown, 
[ know not now, I cannot see the entrance to the Heavenly 
Home, 
Alas! alas! ’tis better so, for time moves on with rapid pace. 


But this I know, when I shall go, that I shall see Him face to 
face. 


Yes, I shall see Him face to face, and be with those 1 love once 
more; 


Yes, I shall see Him face to face and be with Him forevermore. 
” . . . 

or life must come and life must go, the winters pass, the 
spring flowers grow, 

And though the bliss be but alloy, ’tis less of pain, with more 
of joy; 

it matters not a few years more, it matters not how quick the 
pace 

For this 1 know on that fair shore, that I shall see Him face 
to face. 


Yes, I shall see Him face to face and be with those I love 
once more. 


Yes, I shall see Him face to face and be with Him forevermore. 


Mr. Kent: The technical service of Judge Tuley 
was along lines of the law. That broad field of use- 
fulness can hardly. be termed technical, and as Judge 
Tuley traversed it, it was transformed, even to the 
laity, into a field blooming and aglow with justice. 

As a layman, I conceive of Judge Tuley as having 
insisted that the law should be respected, and that 
the law was and of right should be respectable. 

As I knew him he was the determined foe of an- 
archy, whether found in mob violence or in the worse 
form of purchased legislation. 

His teaching, his life at bar and bench, stand for 
the real conservatism—justice between men. 

The Chicago Bar Association has greatly honored 
this meeting by sending to us an intimate friend, of 
our friend, a leader in what is best and highest in a 
noble profession, a man whose presence, even without 
its delegate capacity, is an honor to us, Mr. S. 5. 
Gregory. 

ADDRESS. MR. S. S. GREGORY. 
REPRESENTING THE CHICAGO BAR ASSOCIATION. 
Representing the Chicago Bar Association. 


It is fitting on this occasion that the Chicago 
Bar Association should be represented; for he whose 
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death we mourn and whose long and faithful service 
to this community we commemorate, was a distin- 
guished member of that association, one of the oldest 
lawyers in this city and a great judge. But it is sig- 
nificant of the breadth and scope of his life and char- 
acter, that this demonstration is not confined to the 
profession which he adorned. It is participated in 
by those from all the various walks in life; and we 
are thus assembled to pay this spontaneous and heart- 
felt tribute, not so much to the lawyer and the judge, 
as to the man. Yet Murray F. Tuley was, in a just 
and high sense, a great judge. 


Soon after his first election to the bench, which 
occurred in June, 1879, he began to exhibit that re- 
markable grasp and profound. apprehension of the 
fundamental principles of equity, which proclaimed 
him a great master in that high domain of jurispru- 
dence. A court of equity is a court of conscience. 
The principles upon which it proceeds and on which 
it grants or withholds relief, are based upon the high- 
est and most strictly ethical considerations known 
to any system of human law; and never was there an 
equity judge who more deeply appreciated this funda- 
mental truth than did he whom, for many years, 
we at this bar have, by common consent, called the 
Chancellor. 


He never permitted the voice of judicial conscience 
to be stifled by technical rules, nor smothered in a 
mass of ill-digested authority. He realized that equity 
was the science of principle and not the creature of 
precedent. 


He investigated with an industry that never faltered 
and a patience that never tired, the facts, however 
complicated, of every case that came before him, and 
then applied to those facts thus developed, the simple, 
honest, old-fashioned moral principles that form the 
basis of genuine equity. His clear and luminous men- 
tal vision looked right into the very truth of the case 
before him. Neither sophistry nor specious reference 
to authority could divert him from the straight path 
of sound principle nor raise a cloud of doubt such 
as often envelops the timid and uncertain Chancellor. 
When he had reached his conclusions on the facts 
and satisfied himself as to the principles applicable 
to them, he proceeded with undeviating firmness ana 
with almost mathematical precision to the inevitable 
conclusions to which he was thus conducted. And 
so I say in this presence that as a profound and learned 
Chancellor, a great master of the highest branch of 
jurisprudence, he is entitled to equal place with the 
creat equity judges of England and of our own land. 


He did not favor, however, some of the spurious 
off-shoots which modern methods have attached to this 
jurisdiction. So far as I know it was he who coined 
the phrase “Government by Injunction,’ which has 
gained such wide currency. This expression not in- 
aptly characterizes those efforts now so common to 
commit to chancery the enforcement of the criminal 
law under the guise of protecting property rights. 
When this jurisdiction is invoked by individuals whose 
rights of property are involved, it is, by modern au- 
thority, firmly established. It requires and is bound, 
sooner or later, to receive legislative treatment as to 
matters of procedure, which will render it impossible 
for courts of equity to administer the penal code with- 
out any limitation in respect of the constitutional 
rights of the accused, under the form of proceedings 
in contempt for violating an injunction. This mode 
of procedure becomes pectliarly obnoxious and hos- 
tile to liberty, when it is resorted to by the nation or 
state in respect of matters as to which the sovereign 


has no property interest, and solely and only for the 
purpose of procuring an injunction against criminal 
conduct already prohibited by the law. The neces- 
sary effect of this course is, if violation of an injunc- 
tion thus obtained be alleged, to deprive the accused 
of his constitutional right to trial by jury, on what is 
virtually a criminal accusation. 

This is literally government by injunction.’ It was 
attempted by the national government in one case 
and sustained by the highest judicial authority. But 
the political consequences of this proceeding were so 
impressive that though the courts now declare this 
to be the law, no national executive has since ventured 
to experiment with this still novel and most extraor- 
dinary equitable remedy. 

Judge Tuley, as a true and courageous friend of 
personal liberty, firmly opposed the exercise of this 
oppressive and dangerous jurisdiction. 


But he was more than a great chancellor. He com- 
prehended as some judges do not, that the great end 
and aim of human law is to secure protection to those 
who need protection ; he appreciated that where there 
is power which is not restrained, there is the certainty 
that this power will be abused; that in all ages and 
under all judicial systems the strong and powerful 
are well able to take care of themselves; and that the 
great end and aim of our Anglo-Saxon system is to 
secure that exact equality of all men before the law 
which is the cardinal and foundation principle of re- 
publican institutions. Therefore it was that when the 
cause of the poor and the helpless came before him, 
he strove with anxious care to see that they had the 
fullest and most ample opportunity for the assertion 
of their rights. 


Undazzled by the glamor that sometimes seems to 
encompass great names and great prestige, unawed 
by the demonstration of great power and vast accu- 
mulation, before him the humblest suitor might con- 
tend upon an equal footing with a modern Midas or 
combined and federated interests of unlimited wealth 
and power. And this the masses of the people felt— 
and so did the great rogues who retain lawyers to dem- 
onstrate that two and two make five and that black 
is white and who feel that the heinousness of crime is 
in inverse ratio to its magnitude. They feared some- 
times that he was prejudiced against them; and he 
generally was. 

As the people trusted and revered him, those who 
sought to exploit them feared him and shunned his 
courtroom. Yet no judge ever more scrupulously 
followed the law as he saw it, nor restrained, within 
legitimate bounds, his righteous indignation at every 
form of fraud and oppression. 


This man was more than a great judge. He was a 
true Democrat. He was a Democrat in the sense that 
Thomas Jefferson was a Democrat, that Abraham 
Lincoln was a Democrat. He was simple in his life. 
He believed in the people. He had no sympathy with 
those who contend that, though the people are in- 
capable of self-government, men taken from their ranks 
are yet so superhumanly endowed, that they can gov- 
ern not only themselves but their fellows. He be- 
lieved that the people should be the just repository 
and great reservoir of all political power. He believed 
also in the essential and inalienable rights of man to 
life, liberty and to property. And when, upon some 
great popular clamor, these rights were threatened or 
assailed, he became at once their stalwart and aggres- 
sive champion. 

He was keenly alive to the public interest on all 
occasions. He had the courage of his convictions and 
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the ability to express them with clearness and force. 
Up to the very closing years of his life, he entered 
upon every just scheme of reform, with the energy, 
courage and enthusiasm of youth, inspiring and lead- 
ing men of half his age who might more naturally 
have been looked to for the motive and dynamic power 
necessary to such efforts. Never have I known a 
man more willing in all civic controversy to act on Sir 
Philip Sidney’s maxim—Whenever you hear of a 
ood war, go to it. | 

To him the people of this county owe it that the 
interest on public moneys, for years appropriated by 
successive county treasurers, is now paid over to the 
public use. He has been an active friend to civil service 
reform, a staunch supporter of the Municipal Voters’ 
League and foremost in every good work calculated to 
promote the public welfare and to realize the highest 
ideals in civic and municipal life. 

After an acquaintance with him for thirty years, now 
that he is no more, I do not yet realize that he is gone. 
I cannot yet fully appreciate the irreparable loss sus- 
tained by the bench, the bar and the community at 
large, in the death of this high-minded, public-spirited, 
true-hearted and liberty-loving man. He has gone 
from us; but his life and his example have left an in- 
spiration which I hope will linger with us and stimu- 
late us to follow, even though Jongo intervallo, in the 
pathway he has indicated for us. 

And as I think of him, with his sympathy for the 
masses Of mankind, his quick resentment against op- 
pression and wrong, no matter how humble the in- 
dividual against whom such conduct was directed, | 
recall as an eloquent expression of his sentiments and 
his character, in this regard, the noble words of 
Lowell: 


‘*He’s true to God who’s true to man; 
' Whatever wrong is done 

To the humblest and the weakest 

"Neath the all beholding sun, 

That wrong is also done to us; 

And they are slaves most base 

Whose love of right is for themselves 

And not for all their race.’’ 


Singing—Chadwick Quartette. 
Honored he who firmly stands 
While the conflict presses round; 
i0d’s own banner in his hands, 
In His service faithful found. 


What his life? No thought impure; 
Passions fierce, that tear the soul; 
Every ill he sought to cure; 
Every crime he would control; 


ivery suffering which his hand 
Could with soothing care assuage; 
Every evil in our land; 
Every error of our age. 


On, then, to the glorious field! 
He has lived his age to save; 
God Himself shall be our shield, 
He shall bless and crown the brave. 


Mr. Jones: The South Park Commissioners ask 
that they should be heard on this memorial occasion 
and send these resolutions: 


‘*The South Park Commissioners record with profound re 
gret the death of the Hon. Murray F. Tuley, judge of the 
Cireuit Court of Cook County, who departed this life the 
twenty-fifth day of December, Nineteen Hundred and Five; 
be it therefore 

** Resolved, That the South Park Commissioners in meeting 
assembled, pay tribute to the memory of the deceased jurist, 
who for more than twenty-six years has discharged his judicial! 
duties with marked distinction and ability. He at all times 
exhibited a profound interest in the welfare and advancement 
of the South Park System. 

**Resolved, That in the death of Murray F. Tuley the 
South Park Commissioners have lost a sincere friend, whos¢ 
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uniform courtesy and kindly disposition endeared him to the 
members of this board. 


‘*He was a man of sterling integrity, upright character 
and high ideals; a man who will be long remembered with 
affection and respect by his fellow citizens; a public servant 
of distinguished fidelity and zeal, who leaves an illustrious 
example of public service for the emulation of posterity. 

‘*The South Park Commissioners extend their sympathy to 
the family of the deceased jurist and direct that this memorial 
be entered on the record and an engrossed copy be sent them.”’ 

Mr. Jones: It is not for me to prolong this meet- 
ing. You have heard wise and eloquent words, but 
more eloquent and more significant than the wisest 
words here uttered, is this splendid assembly, this 
magnificent audience of men and women from all ranks 
of life who have torn themselves from their homes 
and the attractions, and the no less imperious distrac- 
tions of the city and the day, that they might sit here 
in one another's presence and voice together their 
great debt to the man who, after all said and done, 
finds his superlative interpretation in the word de- 
mocracy. Other men have had brilliant intellects, 
other men have been able to pass down far seeing 
judgments and decisions with Judge Tuley, but his 
glory lies in the fact that, in all the majesty of his 
power, in all the labored toil of his vocation, with all 
the perplexities of his duties, he preserved the child- 
like heart; he was, indeed, a Jeffersonian democrat. 

Jefferson is the one President in the long line of 
Presidents who went to his inauguration so humbly 
and quietly that to this day the scholars have not de- 
cided whether he went afoot or on horseback; it is an 
open question as to whether he tied his own horse 
or not. 

Fitting, then, was it that this splendid Chancellor of 
the demonstrative city of the West, should, spite of 
the loving clamor of its best citizens, be carried, 
the earthly part of him, to his final resting place, 
without parade, without publicity and without inspec- 
tion. Thereby his splendid democracy, his gracious 
simplicity, was emphasized by his going hence, as it 
was so magnificently embodied during his stay here. 

It is with pride and great gratitude that [ venture 
to speak in this presence of what was for several years, 
when the nearness of his residence and his strength 
and years permitted, my privilege, to look the humble 
Judge in the face from Sunday to Sunday, when Judge 
Tuley came in my audience doubled, and it was hard 
for me to forget that my audience sat beside a post 
in modest obscurity. 

One of the delicate compliments—whether it was 
to me or to Emerson or to his own insight, I never 
could tell, but I remember it always with great 
pleasure. It was told me that one Sunday morning, 
when I was urging some principle or stating some case 
—I know not what it was—in a way that pleased the 
Judge, he leaned over and whispered, “Look at Emer- 
son smile at that.” , 

I cannot but think if we were looking into the face 
of Judge Tuley—when these words of personal com- 
pliment were spoken today, these words of fraternal 
admiration, methinks you could see the blush and the 
shake of the head, “Not that; not that.” But when 
we voice here today the cause of civic integrity of 
the merit system, and the rights of the people; when 
we show our affection of honest citizenship, then, me- 
thinks, we can see the face that hangs here smile. 

Let us go away from this impressive occasion, feel- 
ing that the smile of the modest Judge goes with us 
when we go to our duties, when we go, recommitted, 
to the independencies and the integrities of this great 
city; while his frown awaits us whenever we find 
ourselves swayed by secondary motives and influences, 
by base ideals, or yielding, however reluctantly, to the 
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tuitions and dominations of success, the awful dangers 
of the powerful. 


Judge Tuley closed his eyes on Christmas Day. | 
know not what the verdict of ecclesiastics may be con- 
cerning his religious state. Wecare not. We are as- 
sured that he lived his long life in close ‘intimacy with 
tlim who spoke the Beatitudes and formulated the 
Golden Rule. | 

{ speak not without authority; one who was close 
to him has transcribed his words for me for this occa- 
sion. Listen to the language of the righteous Judge, 
and find the inspiration for the probity and the insight 
to which his colleagues have borne testimony here 
today. He said: 


‘*T prefer to sit in the hearing of chancery cases rather than 
on the common law side, whose jurisdiction is more hidebound. 
A court of chancery is a court of conscience. A litigant bring- 
ing his case into equity appeals directly to the conscience of 
the judge, rather than to the hard and fast rules of the law 
or to precedent. Hence, the high and holy duty of maintain- 
ing that conscience pure and undefiled.’’ 

Here is an element that no law school can unfast, 
“a pure and undefiled conscience ;” that is what enabled 
this man to step from the bench into the forum, to 
mingle with the hot questions of the day without 
receiving smirch upon the ermine of his judicial dig- 
nity, the conscience pure and undefiled. 


But listen further to this Christmas message to us 
all, as from the dead: 

‘*T know of no better law for the guidance of the chan- 
cellor than the simple old Golden Rule. This Golden Rule it 
is the duty of the equity judge, not only to act upon in his 
own rulings, but to try to enforce as between litigants who 
come before him.’’ 

I offer these words in evidence to prove that this 
man had been touched by the Spirit of the living 
Christ and was prepared for whatever glories and 
whatever usefulness ‘‘He hath prepared for those that 
love Him.” 

Let none of us regret his going hence. Said again 
one who was close to him: “As far as public life is 
concerned, no man could have picked out a more fitting 
time to die. Judge Tuley’s judgments were consid- 
ered almost infallible; his elaborately drawn opinions 
were classic in legal lore. 

‘Down to the last case tried, to the last opinion writ- 
ten by him, the strictest critic could not have discerned 
the least sign of diminution of mental power. 

“But to those close to him it was evident that the 
weakness of the flesh was bound in time to impinge 
on that splendid mentality.” 1 

And so, as was fitting, clothed upon with a splendid 
mentality, he went thither. There is no one to receive 
the mantle of Judge Tuley, with all due respect to his 
many associates, but human progress is- not to be 
thwarted by the incident of death; his mantle falls on 
many shoulders. It is for us, my friends, to close the 
ranks, touch elbows and with eyes to the front, carry 
on the banner of civic reform of Chicago’s nobility, of 
human equality, to which Judge Tuley gave his life, 
for the fostering of which these walls were erected and 
your gracious presence on this benign occasion has 


given to the very bricks and mortar a new consecra- 
tion. 


FUNERAL SERVICE MURRAY F. TULEY, DEC. 27, 1905. 


Scripture and other Readings by James Vila Blake. 
PRAYER: JENKIN LLOypD JONES. 

We thank Thee, Father, for this revelation of Thyself. We 
thank Thee for this embodiment of Thy divine wisdom, and 
we pray that we may be worthy this revelation; loyal to the 
message and the mission and the bequest of this Thy worthy 
son. , 

We pray, O Father, this morning for our beloved city; may 
it, O Father, through its tears see more clearly the way of 
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nobility, the = of righteousness which this, Thy chosen 
one, did walk in. 


We pray for the bereaved, the near and dear ones. May 
they be strong in the sense of the holy possession, the posses- 
sion that abides, the wealth that cannot be taken away, the 
strength that endures. In this wealth, in the strength and 
nobility of him whom we mourn may we all rest, O Father, 
fold him, in Thine arms, now and forever more. Amen. 


ADDRESS: JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


At another time and in another place it is fitting that Chi- 
cago should pay tribute to the fallen chancellor; it is becom- 
ing that this city should mourn its ‘‘Grand Old Man.’’ In 
this place and at this hour the thought that first presses 
upon us is that of tenderness; a realization that ties of long 
duration have been broken, that the delicate web of human 
sympathies seems to have been torn. This great and good 
man whom we honor had many lines reaching from his heart 
to individual human hearts. This childless man was beloved 
as a father by many; this neighbor and friend, this perennial 
lover, this guardian of the helpless, this protector of the 
poor, this man who knew the blessedness of the meek and 
the strength of the lowly, is the man that we mourn this 
morning. 


Our word should be one of tender gratitude that it was given 
us to sit under the shelter of this great tree, to come within 
the magnetic circle of this kindly heart; to know the tender 
touch of this hand that was ever clothed with woman’s gen- 
tleness; he was brave as a lion, but gentle as a lamb; 
his soul soared to eagle heights, but his heart nestled in the 
shadows of near beauty and near duty. Let us rejoice then 
that this long life has revealed to us the element of tenderness 
which lurks at the heart of things, and which ever flows out 
of the bosom of the infinite. 


[t is easy to bring to such a place and such a presence the 
figures that represent strength and stalwartness; it 1s natural 
to borrow similes that suggest action, the heroic in nature. At 
another time and place let him be spoken of as the unflinching, 
the stable rock, the towering mountain or the strongly flowing 
stream that forces its way like a cataract through obstacles 
toward the bosom of the great ocean of reality and wisdom. 
But here, in this place and now, more fitting as it seems to 
me are the figures of the lowly daisy, veiling its beauty, the 
violet shedding its fragrance, aye, the yielding grass that 1s 
willing, each blade, to contribute to the mat of grace and 
graciousness without distinction and without conspicuousness ; 
for the modesty of this great chancellor was equal to his inde- 
pendence; he was virile as a man, loving and gentle as a child. 


Another word comes to us at this time, and that is confi- 
dence. His was a Godlike faith, the faith that blooms into 
faithfulness. He was invincible, because he had entered into 
the confidence of the Almighty. He knew no fear, because he 
realized the truth which Emerson stated when he said that the 
[nfinite God pours his might into the arm of the human that 1s 
raised in defense of the weak and of the just. So he was faith- 
ful, and he leaves to us his message, ‘‘fear not, but dare and 
do and say and stand where the right calls, as the word and 
occasion is given you.’’ 


[t is insolent to the God of the universe, it is an indignity 
to Nature, a disloyalty to man, to introduce in this presence 
any question as to the ‘‘what’’ and the ‘‘where’’ and the 
‘Chow’? hereafter. Enough to know that no more a real part 
of Nature is yon lake than was this great soul; enough to know 
that the power that holds the planets in their places and does 
not permit a ray of light to lose its way in the vast spaces 
of the universe or a grain of sand to be destroyed, to 
be assured that somewhere and somehow this mighty power, 
which has left its impress upon this city, that has shaped the 
ideals of its youth, that has rebuked the wayward, summoned 
the rebellious back to the paths of integrity, cannot be ‘lost 
and will not die. 


These long years, beginning in obscurity and ending, so far 
as human vision is concerned, in obscurity, leave a path of 
light, a way of triumph, a radiance that would be dazzling 
were it not so gracious, and the light has not gone out. 

Friends, neighbors and dear loving ones, here is no Cause 
for weeping, no cause for regret, and still less cause for hesita- 
tion; only grounds for great rejoicing, for high expectation, a 
demand for more noble enterprise. 


Dost thou look back on what hath been, 
A divinely gifted man, 
Whose life in lew estate began 

And on a simple village green ; 


Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blow of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star; 
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Who makes by force his merit known 
And lives to clutch the golden keys, 
To mould a mighty state’s decrees, 
And shape the whisper of a throne; 


Yet feels, as in a pensive dream, 
When all his active. powers are still, 
A distant dearness in the hill, 

A secret sweetness In the stream. 


Could I speak the fitting words at this time, discharge {fit- 
tingly this solemn and blessed privilege that is mine, my words 
would carry us back, lovingly and gratefully, to the obscure 
cradle in that far off Kentucky home where a helpless child was 
rocked in unconscious innocence, would enable the mind of 
each of us to trace the unfolding of that boy baby through the 
dangers and the temptations and the struggles of pioneer life; 
through. the temptations and the ambitions of a military 
episode; through the loneliness and the discouragements of a 
far off pioneer experience and back again to the city of his 
choice with a destiny all unknown, where the real dangers of 
our friend came, where the mighty dangers, the awful tempta- 
tions of power, the terrible opportunities of success, the wicked 
chances of the competent beset him. But here as there he 
triumphed. O, it is easy, as many of my friends here have real- 
ized, easy to face the wandering bullets of an opposing army; 
it is not hard in this country of opportunity to climb over diffi- 
culties, to overcome the barriers of poverty and weakness, but 
only the chosen ones of God can withstand these last dangers, 
the dangers of power and come forth unscathed from the fires 
that beset the strong soul in an aggressive, boisterous and 
boastful city like this. And Judge Tuley, our great chancellor, 
triumphed over these dangers. He preserved his heart of sim- 
plicity; he laid fast hold on to his integrity in places of trust; 
he dared rebuke offenders and at critical moments he could be 
trusted whoever else might disappoint. 

Such an one was our friend; such a life was that given to 
this great city; such an unspeakable inheritance is bequeathed 
to the generations that are to come. It is for us to make good, 


God helping us, the high work which he began, never doubting 
that then, as now, in the future, as in the past, he is an abid- 
ing force in the life of Chicago; he is a perpetual power in 
the struggle for civic integrity here; he is an unfa ing and 
unfailing consolation and comfort and guide in the hearts of 
his dear ones. 


O strong soul, by what shore 
Tarriest thou now? For that force, 
Surely, has not been left vain! 
Somewhere, surely, afar, 

In the sounding labor-house vast 
Of being, is practiced that strength, 
Zealous, beneficent, firm! 


Yes, in some far-shining sphere, 
Conscious or not of the past, 
Still thou -performest the word 
Of the Spirit in whom thou dost live— 
Prompt, unwearied, as here! 
Still thou upraisest with zeal 
The humble good from the ground, 
reg | repressest the bad! 
Still, like a trumpet, dost rouse 
Those who with half-open eyes 
Tread the border-land dim 
’Twixt vice and virtue; reviv’st, 
Succorest !—this was thy work, 
This was thy life upon earth. 

+ . - . 


But thou wouldst not alone 
Be saved, my father! alone 
Conquer and come to thy goal, 
Leaving the rest in the wild. 
We were weary, and we 
Fearful, and we in our march 
Fain to drop down and to die. 
Still thou turnedst, and still 
Beckonedst the trembler, and still 
Gavest the weary thy hand. 
If, in the ths of the world, 
Stones might have wounded thy feet, 
Toil or objection have tried . 
Thy spirit, of that we saw 
Nothing—to us thou wast still 
Cheerful, and helpful, and firm ! 
Therefore to thee it was given 
Many to save with thyself; 
And, at the end of thy day, 
O faithful shepherd! to come, 
Bringing thy sheep in thy hand. 
. > . + 
Servant of God !—or son 
Shall I not call you? because 
Not as servant ye knew 
Your Father’s innermost mind, 
His, who unwillingly sees 
One of his little ones lost— 
Yours is the praise, if mankind 
Hath not as yet in its march 
Fainted, and fallen, and died! 
2 * a + 


Then let us fill up the gaps in our files, 
tak: egy the wavering line, 

Stablish, continue our march, 

On, to the bound of the waste, 

On, to the City of God. 
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REMARKS AT CREMATORY CHAPEL. 
By JAMES VILA BLAKE. 


In speaking of our honored friend, and saying a good-bye 
here—to the mortal part of him, not to him—let us remember 
that we are speaking of a Judge, that is to say, of a man hon- 
ored with the high, difficult and responsible duty of determin- 
ing causes between man and man. It has been his place and 
obligation to judge between his fellows, to hold in considera- 
tion the greatest temporal interests, and even moral interests, 
of his fellow-men, and decide on them, elevating some, putting 
down others, grieving some, rejoicing others, empowering 
some, limiting, perhaps impoverishing, others. What an eleva- 
tion of duty, what a high place, what solemn answerableness, 
if dutifully and honestly taken, and what great qualifications 
are required therein! What calmness, what carefulness and 
integrity of thinking, what pure disinterestedness, what equity 
both of motive and of judgment, what judicial poise and bal- 
ance of mind, what faithful industry, are necessary in this 
high office of Judge in causes between man and man, wherein 
both interests and passions run high. Now, these qualifications 
our honored friend had in degree very eminent, and they were 
constantly employed in the highest citizen duty in his great 
office. It is a matter of common notoriety, nay, of honorable 
fame, how able and valuable he was as a Judge. He filled th? 
place with notable power, and a success which cortinued him 
from year to year in the highest judicial repute. It is a mat- 
ter of record and common report that very few of his decisions 
were reversed if reviewed by tribunals of final appeal. He 
honored the bench with a notable judicial majesty, a power 
of insight and of attentive faculty which compelled the rever- 
ence of men for the judicial office. And this in itself, namely, 
to oblige men to regard the bench with respect and honor, is no 
little contribution to the community and to mankind. 

Now, whence came this notable :power? ‘That is a crucial 
question, and the true answer to it is the greatest possible 
honor to our friend. Was a fine endowment of mind, a high 
intellectual power, the source of his judicial eminence and influ- 
ence? In part, no doubt, and this ought to be said, and said 
with honor to him. That a man comes forth from his fore- 
fathers with a fine mental endowment is an honor to them and 
a grace in him. Intellectual scope and fine faculty ought to 
be honored. Let us honor it in our friend, this true Judge. 
But mental power was not the great root of his judicial worth. 
The finer and greater source was purity of heart. He could 
judge well and discern the truth because of a perfectly pure 
singleness of eye. He was not confused with diverse or con- 
flicting motives. It is one of the most heavenly and joyful 
things in the world what power we have to see the truth when 
the truth is all we wish to see. But too often men—and 
Judges on the bench are but men—are not so concerned with 
single eye to discover the truth as to maintain something to be 
the truth. All manner of little eddies and rills of motives 
come circling or trickling in, till there is no honest and per- 
fectly pure direction of effort left to the mind; then confu- 
sion is certain, clearness impossible. It was not so.with our 
honored friend. Purity of heart, a white-light-pure desire to 
find and declare just the exact truth, without fear or favor, 
was the root which upheld so stalwart limbs and large expanse 
of judicial worth, power and repute. No greater tribute could 
be spoken, nor one richer in good fruit for mankind. His 
mental powers were clear and strong; but stronger still were 
his moral powers, always the noblest gift, always far transcend- 
ing for power of understanding all mere keenness of wit. 


Now, this moral power of our friend contradicts mightily the 
appearance beside which now we stand. Here he seems to he, 
dead. We see no longer a living presentment of mind, but a 
carved image; and soon it must pass away—indeed, we are 
here to make it pass away in the swiftest manner. Not for 
this mortal part, honorable and dear to us as once the vehicle 
of him, and not for our fancies, not for dire picturing in our 
reluctant thoughts, shall there be sordid and black decay—no, 
but a chariot of flame, wings of fire, returning the mortal part 
to the elements in form so clean and sweet that hereafter we 
shall hear it—’tis no figure of speech, but simple science— 
patter in rain, or see some of it flash on a wave-crest, or smell 
it from a violet, or perceive it melodious from a bird’s throat. 
Blessed possibility! But ’tis only for the mortal part. The 
disintegration, air and elemental as it is, stops there—so saith 
to us his purity of heart, his single-eyed love of truth and 
morality of truth-speaking. Shall these die? They declare 
that they will not die. They can not. They are of a piece 
with the immanent God. They were before the sun, and will 
be after it; and inhabiting our friend, he is immortal with 
them, The soul, or whatever we may call the thought-power 
for which this mortal part was vehicle, can not be suffused 
with that pure passion of truth, and then ‘‘go out like the 
snuff of a candle.’’ Doth it confer immortality? Nay, it ts 
immortality, a spiritual visibility undying in essence. Not 
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more will fire dissolve this mortal part into sweet air than his 
virtue snatches our thoughts away from this mortal into 
heavens immortal. Thither let us follow willingly, and say not 
arewell here, but Welcome there—as saith the familiar poet 
nobly: 


“Life, I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part; 
And when or how or where we met, 

I own to me 's a secret yet. 


Life, we've: been long together, 
Through pleasant and through cloud 
‘Tis hard to op when friends are 
Perhaps ‘twill -cost a a ek a tear; 
Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not Good Night.—but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morning.” 
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MURRAY F.TULEY ON HIS HORSE 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE JUDGES OF THE CIRCUIT, 
SUPERIOR, AND PROBATE COURTS AND 
SPREAD ON RECORD. 


bate Courts of Cook County, in specia: memorial meeting assem- 
bled December 26, 1905, do iereby place upon the records of 
our several courts an expression, all too inadequate, of our 
esteem and loving regard for our late associate, Hon. Murray 
I’. Tuley, as well as a token of our lament at his death. 


Judge Tuley through a long and eventful career demon- 
strated that he possessed the great qualities of heart and mind 
that made him an ideal American. In his early struggles and 
by force of his own will and character he attained the highest 
distinction as a citizen of public spirit, a lawyer learned in 
his profession and a judge of exalted wisdom. A resident 
of Chicago for more than fifty years, he lived to see it 
progress from a small city to its metropolitan character as the 
second city of importance and population of the American con- 
tinent. Loving the people of Chicago and having a deep- 
seated pride in its welfare he was ever found in the forefront 
of every effort made for its upbuilding. Many laws enacted 
for its improvement were initiated by him. His humanity was 
broad and deep-seated; he was the friend of the poor and 
ever ready to aid the oppressed and the unfortunate. He was 
a simple man in his life and devoid of all ostentation. He 
bore his honors with becoming modesty and in the various 
offices which he adorned he had the welfare of the citizens 
before him and realized that he was their servant and pro- 
tector. To know him was to love and admire him, and those 


who knew him longest loved him the best and honored him 
the more. 


His long service upon the bench has but one parallel in the 
history of Chicago. He commanded the confidence of both 
suitors and lawyers for the depth and erudition of his legal 
attainments, his penetrating insight into involved facts of 
cases and his sturdy righteous judgments. 

We voice to his widow and family our deep sense of per- 
sonal loss in his going beyond the shadows, and assure them 
we shall miss his gracious manners and helpful sage advice in 
our counsels, and ever hold his memory in affectionate sweet 
remembrance. 
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PLATFORM OF THE ‘‘UNITED CITIES’’ OF AMERICA 
CONVENTION. 


No higher culmination of the civic ideals of Judge Tuley 
could be formulated than the following platform adopted by 
the above organization last week. How the labors of Judge 
Tuley helped bring forth this culmination is abundantly testi 
fied to in the accompanying pages: 


WHEREAS, The vast growth of American cities has brought 
with it a series of problems peculiar to congested population, 
and most of which have no possible connection with the general 
policies of the nation; and, 


WHEREAS, These problems—moral, social and economic—can 
only be solved by the intelligent, unhampered, direct attention 
of the communities interested; and, 


WHEREAS, Prior to the accomplishment of the great tasks 
set before the cities there is need that all unnecessary obstacles 
be removed and all steps be taken that may lead to simplifica- 
tion of elections; 


Now, therefore, we, the delegates representing militant non- 
partisan organizations working for the improvement of city 
government in America by practical participation in municipal 
polities, assembled in conference at Chicago, January 11 and 
12, 1906, in the name of the United Cities of America, declare 
the following: 


We hold that the lines of cleavage in municipal politics have 
no relation to the lines of cleavage in national politics. 


We hold that the intrusion of national politics in municipal 
government brings with it issues absolutely foreign to the 
proper functions and reasonable aspirations of the national 
parties, and others which are alien to the interests of the 
municipalities, thereby tending to degrade the national parties 
and seriously injure city government. 


We further hold that more efficient means should be pro- 
vided whereby the will of the majority of the people deliber- 
ately formulated and expressed should control municipal polli- 
cies. 


We further hold that there is urgent need of fixing direct 
responsibility of municipal officials to the people and of reduc- 
ing to the lowest practicable number the city offices to be 
filled by election. 


We further hold that the merit system of appointment has 
demonstrated, wherever honestly applied, that it tends to result 
in the selection and retention in office of a higher grade of 
men than are obtained by other means; that it opens the 
public service as an honorable career, free from the distrac- 
tions of politics, and that it tends to relieve the citizens from 
the possibility of tyranny by office holders. 


Holding the propositions advanced to be self-evident in 
theory and amply demonstrated in practice, we, therefore, now 
urge in the interest of better municipal conditions: 


1. That cities should be granted the largest possible meas- 
ure of home rule, subject only to such general statutory safe- 
guards and restrictions as may be necessary to protect the 
general interests of the state as distinguished from the local 
interests of the municipality. 


2. That the party column on the ballot should be abolished; 
that the names of candidates for a single office should be 
printed on the ballot under the designation of that office, and 
that it should be made impossible to vote a straight party 
ticket by a single mark or cross. 


3. That municipal nominations and elections should be com- 
pletely separated from state and national nominations and 
elections, and should occur at different times. And that nomi- 
nations for all municipal offices be made by petition or by an 
efficient method of direct primaries. 


4. That the number of elective municipal officers should 
be reduced as far as practicable, always preserving the right 
to elect members of the municipal legislative body or city 
council. 


5. That the merit principle should be applied to all depart- 
ments of city administration under practical and efficient civil 
service laws. 


In conclusion, this conference, realizing the vital importance 
of the successful solution of the municipal problems now con- 
fronting us, earnestly hopes that consideration and discussion 
of them may continue, and to that end urges the formation 
of more organizations devoted to local issues which shall 
codperate in all practical ways to secure the enactment of laws 
embodying the principle outlined. 


Resolved, That this conference do, and it hereby does, 
heartily indorse the proposal of the Yale City Government Club 
to encourage the establishment of similar clubs in other col- 
leges and universities, to the end that knowledge of and inter- 
est in municipal civics may be increased by such action. 
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THE CONGRESS OF RELIGION 


Have we not all one Father 2? Hath not one God created us ? 


Rev. C, A. OSBORNE, Field Secretary 
To whom all contributions for this Department should be sent 


A Religious Centre 


Last week the annual meeting of the various organi- 
zations under the control of the Lincoln Centre staff 
was held in the Emerson Hall on the fourth floor, and 
the writer was an interested guest who found the re- 
ports both a revelation and an inspiration. Although 
tolerably familiar with the capacities and opportunities 
of this great $200,000 man-factory which must always 
challenge the wonder and admiration of the most cas- 
ual observer, the actual reports of the work that was 
undertaken in the year just closed, and the records of 
the results already achieved were a startling revelation 
of the ability and power, the force and energy, of 
the many workers in this many sided factory. Not the 
least interesting fact among the surprising number of 
achievements that represented commercial as well as 
spiritual abundance, was the number of denominations 
to which or from which these large hearted and free 
handed workers had come. Scarcely any of the ortho- 
dox denominations have failed to supply their quota 
to the membership of All Souls Church and the re- 
ligious fellowship was interdenominational as it was 
nonsectarian. 

Lincoln Centre was more than once referred to as 
like the iridescent dream of an impossible enthusiast— 
but yet because there was an impossible man who 
dreamed, this impossible vision has been realized and 
every dollar paid. If this prophet of Lincoln Centre 
had already been translated, this were his fitting monu- 
ment, but thanks be to the Father, the leader is still 
the greatest factor in this great and growing power 
that makes for righteousness. A detailed report of 
activities is.impossible here, but the writer registers 
his conviction’ (as one who gazed on the mountain 
from its base) that here is a centre of religious and 
ethical activities, a capacity, an opportunity and a 
prophecy—second to none in this city or this nation. 
How great a thing is here very few yet realize. What 
possibilities lie in this practical union of religion and 
life, this actual enrollment of the church in the work- 
a-day life of the world, as Hull House and Chicago 
Commons and, in its different way, Lincoln Centre is 
doing, few of us yet have had faith to see. Surely we 
can join with the poet in fullness of heart: 

‘“‘New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 


, He must upward onward ever 
Who would keep abreast of truth.” 


THE WATCH TOWER 


Watchman, tell us of the night ; 
What its signs of promise are / 


The death of Dr. W. R. Harper, president of the University 
of Chicago, removes from us one of the foremost educators of 


5; the day. He has aroused the whole 

Death = é eae country in regard to Semitic studies, 

; gathered together a large number of 
able scholars of world renown, given impulse to the highest 
ideals in higher education, laid solid foundations for one of 
the great educational institutions of the world. He was 4a 
man of marvelous force, of generous disposition, and with all 
his larger cares, a friend to his associates and the individual 
student. As a scholar his books are of the highest value. His 
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commentary on Amos and Hosea takes place among the first 
and is @ monument of research and learning. He was thirty- 
five years of age when he began his work to create a univer- 


sity, the present assets of which represent gifts of twenty 
millions of dollars. 


The attitude of Mr. H. H. Rogers and the attorneys for 
the Standard Oil Company toward the law as manifested at the 


hearing at New York in the Missouri 

H. Ht. ree On ‘the investigation deserves the denuncia- 
tion of all right-minded citizens. 

Such an attitude to the ordinary mind spells guilt—guilt pre- 
meditated and persistent—including indifference to the law 
and government of the nation. The testimony already taken 
leads to the belief that the Standard Oil Company is accus- 
tomed to carry on its monopoly in the form of several com- 
panies, all of which are in reality the Standard Oil Company. 
While it is right to fight a case with all the ingenuity and 
privileges which the law permits, evidence of integrity would 
be seen in frankness and honesty, not in ridicule and obstruc- 


tion. The scenes in New York at this hearing are dis- 
graceful, 


This examination also brings into prominence other con- 
siderations. The splendid astuteness of the controllers of 


, sia the business of this enormous trust 
‘f yo end e compels admiration. It suggests also 
vas the question as to what would be the 
result if this splendid ability were put to the unselfish service 
of humanity rather than to so large an extent to the endeavor 
of attaining personal benefits. It also suggests what is going 
to happen when the millenium comes and men care for the 
interests of their fellows with such foresight and mental grasp 
as they now use for selfish advantages. 


The recent action of the city government in the traction 
matter seriously complicates the situation and apparently 
, : :, prevents an early solution of the 
eee problem. In referring the matter 
* back to the transportation committee 
for a new hearing as to possible amendments the council puts 
in jeopardy the possibility of a referendum vote, and makes 
possible the acceptance of a contract with the surface roads 
by the aldermen without referendum. One of the amendments 
suggested, however, would seem to be essential for the pro- 
tection of the citizens, viz., that the franchise ordinances 
should be accepted concurrently by the companies. 


It is difficult to estimate properly the conditions of the labor 
forees of Chicago. The recent meeting in which the so-called 
Chicago Labor Madden crowd attempted by violence 
Affairs to control elections would seem to 
' ) indicate that the radical element 1s 
in the ascendency. Whether the conservative element is really 
conservative or simply a faction does not appear on the sur- 
face. Outside people who are friends to the labor movement 
for better conditions deplore the influence of a belligerent 
party. Such influence seems to compel the defeat of the best 
interests of labor. The strength of the labor movement in 
the past has been the justice of its cause and a degree of 
righteousness in its methods. If these characteristics are 
eliminated the cause is lost. 


Violent deaths seem to multiply instead of diminish. Mur- 
.ders, suicides, deaths by accident and all the attendant cir- 
FR ee cumstances are a large part of the 
a ws news of each day. Im a single day 
~_ of twenty-four hours there were in 
Chicago nineteen violent deaths. Two were murders, seven 
suicides, and there were several attempts at murder. How 
far is our present civilization responsible? Chief Collins comes 
the nearest to a solution. He says these violent deaths could 
not oceur in small towns. ‘‘As I have said before, half the 
city’s population needs the other half to protect it from itself 
—from committing murder, suicide and other crimes, from 
giving or throwing away its money.’’ This indicates that the 
ambitions, ideals and method of life of the majority influence 
the rest. The craze for a certain kind of success has much to 
do with present conditions. A student overworks for a prize 
and, debilitated, destroys himself. A business man cannot 
worst a: competitor and shoots himself. A prominent broker 
fails to get rich fast and takes his life. A saner view of life 
would protect life and bring comfort and happiness. 


The recent letter of Prof. Norton of Harvard, advocating 
the ending of the life of the aged, infirm and incurable who 
Is AU Life suffer great agony, and the utter- 
Sacred? ance of Miss Crozier, a sociological 

sy huts reformer, in Philadelphia, demandin 

the chloroforming of the babes of criminal and debase 
parents, arouse interest. Sociological reformers for some time 


— 
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have advocated the prevention of the marriage of the criminal 
classes, and all benevolent persons have wished for a solution 
of the question as to how far science ought to go in order to 
prevent the suffering of people whose continued existence 
seems to mean only suffering. Whether the above suggestions 


are to be followed or not, the problem itself demands a 
rational solution. 


Jacob H. Schiff scares Wall street by demanding elasticity 
of currency, asserting that the rise of exchange to 125 per 


cent on call loan is a disgrace to the 
ar. Palle tatks country; also stating that a panic is 
: imminent unless such elasticity is pro- 
vided. The refusal of Secretary Shaw to alleviate the situa- 
tion is to be commended. It is difficult to see how larger 
amounts of money can allay speculation. People who specu- 
late will speculate as long as there is money with which they 
can speculate. Legitimate business interests are protected. 
That is sufficient. The speculators ought not to be allowed to 
jeopardize the legitimate trade of the land. Proper laws for 
Wall street will be in order. 


One of the most important of recent actions is the appoint- 
ment by Governor Deneen of a commission to make an inves- 


EY ; tigation of the subject of old age 
Workingmen’s In- pensions and workingmen’s insurance. 
surance. ' 
Professor C. R. Henderson is chair- 
man of this eommission. The appointment of the commis- 
sion and that of Professor Henderson as chairman are alike 
commendable. This is in the right direction. At present all 
that is sought is a workable method of insurance, which shall 
be protected in its working and in its finances by the state. 


The reports of atrocities by the Cossacks in Russia are evi- 

dently true. This must be taken into account for a proper 

; weighing of the conditions in Russia. 

ate Fhpmae The Reds with their extreme views of 

' revolution, the peasants with their 

wrongs and demands for vengeance, the autocrats and their 

supercilious indifference to evil conditions, the students with 

their aspirations, the great middle class torn by all conflicts, 

the czar and the church, make a complication in Russian con- 

ditions which seems at present without a solution. That a 

constitutional monarchy would be the best for all concerned 
for the immediate future is the prevailing opinion. 


The relations of Germany and France are strained. This 
involves the principal nations of the western world. Ger- 


many apparently is simply seeking an 

eo aga equal chance with all nations i the 
interests at Morocco. France claims 

a primary interest, apparently with good reason. France also 
feels that her dignity is being compromised by the attitude of 
Germany. The United States is said to hold the balance of 
power in the coming conference. The need of a parliament of 
nations is more and more evident if wars are to be prevented. 


The broad sympathies of our nation may be seen in the 
interest manifested in the election now going on in the British 


;' kingdom. The chief questions group 
gel i" around finance, free trade and tariff. 
Irish home rulers and the dissenters, 
however, base hope in the Liberal party; the former expect- 
ing mitigation of intolerable conditions in Ireland, the latter 
hoping for a change in the educational laws which shall give 
an impartial public school system without the interference of 
religious bodies. 


There is evident progress at Washington in regard to a 
railroad rates bill. Senator Dolliver’s bill is said to be almost 


' perfect. This movement to regulate 

ict Bate — rates, apart from other con- 

‘ siderations, would seem to be a com- 

mercial necessity. The railroads should cooperate in the mak- 

ing of a law which, if properly framed, would be of inestimable 

value to them, avoiding distasteful, if not dishonest, relations 
with merchants. 


Secretary Root is using his influence and position in an 
endeavor to improve the consular service, both in the per- 


. _ sonnel and in a proper compensation, 
Sec pet Ba vo Bey von so that the consuls may live in ac- 

, cordance with the dignity of the gov- 
ernment they represent. This with the endeavor to build suit- 
able and representative homes for the ambassadors of the 


‘ United States is along the very best lines. Our country should 


be represented at foreign capitals and cities in a way that is 
commensurate with the intelligence and character of the gov- 
ernment and people. ee, 
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THE FIELD 


‘The World is my Country, to do good ts my Religion. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 


I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, and forebore, 
And bid me creep past. 
—Browning’s ** Prospice.”’ 

Through dragging days that agonized the soul; 
Through nights grown blacker with a hopless pain 
And weary weeks that closer bound tlfe chain, 

He watched the shape that stalks beyond control. 

His life behind him like an outstreched whole 
Of vast achievement flashed along the brain; 

But forward through the years he looked in vain 

For all he hoped might crown it at the goal. 

And yet with steady will and changeless eye, 

Like some strong prophet that had conquered fear, 
He watched the face of Death witb courage high: 

Surpassing him who lifts a sudden cheer 
Where others also fall, and fight, and die— 

Assured that past the terror dawn shines clear. 

—Horace Spencer Fiske. 


Foreign Notes. 


PEASANT THEATRICALS IN GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 


The summer of 1905 in Europe was especially interesting 
for the number and variety of its peasant dramatic and musi- 
eal performances. First among these attractions was that at 
Ober-Ammergau, where, though it was not the year for the 
famous Passion Play, a new play under an old name, the 
Kreuzeschule, or School of the Cross, was successfully inaug- 
urated and will be given hereafter in alternation with the 
Passion Play, making a performance every five years. 

The new drama, a poetical representation of the life of 
King David, interspersed with tableaux representing scenes 
from the life of Christ, was given every Sunday from June 4 
to September 17. How much the rainy weather of August 
and September affected the attendance I can not say, but it 
effectually prevented your correspondent from taking the long 
trip thither from Geneva to attend the closing representation 
just before the Peace Congress at Lucerne. 

The evidence of persons who ,were there goes to show that, 
however reverent and sincere the individual performers still 
may be, their value as a money-getting attraction has been 
realized by speculators, and, under the management of a new 
syndicate, the impression made at Ober-Ammergau is no longer 
what it was. The American in particular is too shrewd a busi- 
ness man and money-getter not to recognize the commercial 
atmosphere, and, having little reverence for mere religious tra- 
dition, is no longer impressed by this performance as he would 
like to be. ‘‘Had I stayed longer and gone among the peo- 
ple,’’ said one gentleman to me, ‘‘I should perhaps have felt 
differently, for I heard a woman who dined in the home of 
the peasant Christ say she felt as if she had broken bread 
with the Master himself; but I confess I was disappointed.’’ 

Not all are as sophisticated as the Americans, however. In 
1890, for instance, four peasants from the little Swiss village 
of Selzach visited Ober-Ammergau at the suggestion of a fel- 
low-townsman, Adolf Schlifli. Good Catholics themselves, 
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they were so much impressed by the Passion Play that they 
longed to start something similar in their own home village. 
Probably few in America ever heard of Selzach, an insignifi- 
cant little place of some 1,600 inhabitants, not far from Solo- 
thurn. But while that ancient town is picturesque, Selzach is 
absolutely commonplace in aspect. Aside from agriculture, the 
chief occupation of the Selzachers is watchmaking, the princi- 
pal factory a that of the Herr Schlifli already mentioned. 
Yet unknown and unnoteworthy as the place was a dozen years 
ago, this season it was thronged Sunday after Sunday by cos- 
mopolitan crowds who came to see the ‘‘Swiss Passion Play.’’ 


The ambition of that 1890 delegation to Ober-Ammergau 
has been realized to a remarkable degree. For years the people 
of Selzach had amused themselves in the winter with dramatic 


‘ studies and performances, and fortune favored them when 


their attention was turned to this old religious drama. In 1892 
appeared the Passion Play music of H. F. Miiller. By per- 
mission of the publisher, this was arranged with prologue, 
declamations, etc. Meanwhile the local singing society had 
been studying Hering’s Christmas oratorio and gave it during 
the winter with such success that it inspired them to take up 
the study of the Passion music. The first public performance 
took place in 1893, in the concert hall of a local hotel. The 
success exceeded all expectation, and the work was still further 
elaborated. It was now divided into a morning and afternoon 
performance. The former, a sort of prelude to the Passion, 
began with the creation of the world and included twenty-four 
tableaux. By 1895 the enthusiasm of the Selzachers had erected 
a special theater where, in its extended form, the Passion Play 
was so successfully given that its fame spread abroad; 1896, 
1898 and 1901 saw the presentations developed and continued, 
while in 1905 interest and attendance were so well sustained 
that the performance every Sunday was kept up till the end 
of September. 

Supposing the presentation of September 3 to be the last, 
we talked of going from Geneva to Selzach on that day. But 
to the drawbacks of distance and bad weather was added the 
fact that this was the Sunday immediately after the Liberal 
Congress, and Charles Wagner was to preach at St. Peter’s, 
so Selzach had the go-by. 


Then came the Peace Congress at Lucerne, and when, during 
our congress excursion to the Riitli, I learned that there was 
still one chance to see the Passion Play at Selzach, I deter- 
mined if possible to take advantage of it. To do so it was 
necessary to rise early. Porter and waiters were but half 
awake when I descended to the dining-room for a bit of break- 
fast, and the morning sky looked none too promising. Still it 
had not rained for thirty-six hours, and, hoping for the best, 
I took a hasty repast and hurried away to catch the 7:15 
train. I carried my trusty umbrella, but, alas! rashly left my 
‘*eaoutchoucs’’ behind. A ffty minutes’ wait at Solothurn 
might have been spent very agreeably in a promenade, but it 
was already raining when we reached there, and the further 
short ryn to Selzach left little doubt that the day was to be 
wet. 

Curiously I studied my traveling companions, almost all of 
the peasant class, and decided that the majority were bound 
for Selzach. So it proved; on arrival at the station all I had to 
do was to follow the crowd. Not a bus or vehicle of any 
description was in sight. The play-house lay at an unknown 
distance from the railroad. There was nothing for it but to 
do as the rest did—gather up my petticoats and trudge ahead, 
thankful that the road, though wet and somewhat muddy, was 
not soft. A half-mile walk brought us to the ticket office, in 
front of which an eager throng were securing seats at 8, 6, 4 
and 2 francs, respectively. Near by were the unpretentious 
hotels where later the visitors would get their noonday meal. 
In and out among the crowd moved lads with wooden trays, 
suspended by a strap around the neck, containing picture 
postals of Selzach, the theater and the more prominent actors, 
as well as the official guide and text of the play. After my 
turn at the ticket window for first places, I passed on to the 
theater, a bare, unpainted barn-like wooden structure, al! 
enclosed, so that the stage settings are wholly artificial. The 
front or stage end of the building has two stories, as graceful! 
and artistic as a pioneer country store. The auditorium, 
already gray and weather-beaten, is but one story, and has a 
seating capacity of 1,200. It is entered by six doors along one 
side, which are approached by the simplest of board steps 
with open rises. These doors are not opened till a few minutes 
past 11, when ‘passengers by the last morning train have had 
time to arrive. Meanwhile we stand under our dripping um- 
brellas and what protection is afforded by a row of buckeyes 
or horsechestnut trees. 


When the doors are at last thrown open, we see by the inclu- 
sive numbers on them at which one we should enter, and speed- 
ily find ourselves, wet feet, wet umbrellas and all, in a great 
windowless space filled with rows of plain wooden benches 
extending without aisles to the opposite wall. Those of the 
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first and second class have Turkey red cushions, the others none. 
When the performance begins the doors are closed, as at Wag- 
ner opera at Bayreuth, sat the only light comes from the foot- 
lights of the stage and side openings in the ventilators of the 
roof. The musicians, both orchestra and vocalists, are invisi- 
ble, save at certain points where a sort of Greek chorus appears 
between scenes, 

The morning performance consists largely of tableaux intro- 
duced by the regisscur, who recites the story in sonorous verse. 
Beginning with chaos and the Almighty dividing the firma- 
ment, successive scenes from the New Testament prepare the 
way for the real story of the Passion. Though the undevout 
may smile at Adam and Eve in Stuttgarter underwear and 
other anachronisms, many of the scenes are pictorially effec- 
tive and beautiful. The little Moses in his ark of bulrushes is 
a winsome golden-haired babe, and the same little one does 
duty again, I think, as the infant Jesus. While kings and 
shepherds adore, the baby smiles and plucks at motionless 
Joseph’s sleeve in a way that is captivating and genuine. 

With the entry into Jerusalem, the morning program ends, 
and we stream out into the rain again and across to one of the 
simple country inns, where a table d’héte dinner may be had 
for 2 fr. 50, or mittagessen for 1 fr. 50. 
the hotels and restaurants are the same, and tickets for meals 
are sold at the same office as the theater seats. Casting in my 
lot with the plain people, who are content with mittagessen, 
[ take my place at one of the long, narrow tables filling a plain 
rectangular room. The table appointments are of the simplest. 
A waitress at one end sends down the line great platefuls of 
wholesome soup; two meat courses and a plain salad follow. 
The interlude lasts from 1 to 2:30 p. m., so people have time 
to purchase and write souvenir postals to home friends ere 
they leave the table, a whole group sometimes signing a card 
together. The loan of a fountain pen is gratefully accepted 
and one after another tries the novelty with evident curiosity 
and pleasure. 

The afternoon performance is the one that should, it would 
seem, excite deep emotion. Tableaux and action succeed one 
another, all given with conscientious sincerity and dignity. 
The music is good; attention is centered on the scene save as 
one looks and listens curiously for any sign of special emotion 
in the audience. With the exception of some of the highest 
priced seats, the place is packed, yet, strangely enough, you 
are not conscious of any intense feeling in yourself or others 
through all the scenes of the arrest, trial, the invoking, cruci- 
fixion and death of Jesus of Nazareth. There is a hush, but 
that is all, and as you tramp back over the muddy road and 
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wait for your train with the other pilgrims, you listen in vain 
for any special comment on what has been presented. Yet I 


understand there have been just such crowds here every Sunday 
all summer, 


More satisfactory, on the whole, I imagine, are certain dra- 
matic and lyrical performances of a different character. The 
William Tell performed this season at Altdorf has been highly 
spoken of, and must have been most interesting there in the 
heart of the Tell localities. 


But the most notable of all, apparently, is the Féte des 
vignerons, given only for one brief week in August by the 
inhabitants of canton Vaud at Vevey. This poetical glorifica- 
tion of rural life is an event to date from, for it is under- 
taken only at rare intervals, with variations of music and set- 
ting, but with some abiding traditions. Just how often it has 
been given, or what is its history, I cannot say. The last pre- 
vious performance was in 1889, and mention is also made of 
one in 1865. It was just over this season when I landed, but 
was a favorite topic of conversation throughout Switzerland, 
and bands and orchestras were playing its music. Pictorial 


representations of its different episodes, also, were varied and 
numerous, 


The performance at Vevey is an open-air one, the chief archi- 
tectural feature this year being a series of classical arches 
through which the 1,800 performers impersonating the divini- 
ties Ceres, Bacchus and their attendants, as well as the varied 
rural activities of the changing year, defile upon the stage in 
a kaleidoscopic procession, only one section at a time advancing 


to the foreground for the songs, dances and pantomime 
appropriate to the season. 


Much enthusiasm has been expressed over the dream-like 
beauty of these scenes, the harmony and beauty of coloring, 
the grace and poetry of motion. The wedding procession, in 
which it is a tradition that only affianced lovers may imper- 
sonate the happy pair, the gleaners, and the dance of the dead 
leaves, seem to linger in the memory as especially beautiful. 
The words, by René Morax, have been characterized as the 
perfection of popular poetry, simple, natural, large and sane. 
The music this year, by Mr. G. Doret, while very beautiful in 
parts, and much appreciated by those nearest to the orchestra, 
has been criticised as rather too strictiy classical and not so 
well adapted to an open-air performance on so large a scale as 
that of 1865 and 1889. But aside from all slight criticisms 
of detail, the enthusiasm and admiration generally expressed 
make one sorry indeed to have missed this most rare, elaborate 
and beautiful of all the peasant festivals. M. E. H. 
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scriptive booklets, 

address Geo T-Gun- all the way Meal Service by Fred. 
Adams Street, Chi- Harvey. Visit Grand Canyon of Arizona 


cago Leave Chicago 9 a. m., 9 p. m. and 10 p.m. daily 


M. Simmons. 


GOD AND HIS WORLD: Sermons on Evolution. By Samuel % 
R. Calthrop. ; 


THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT LITERATURE: Natural History 
of Jewish and Christian Scriptures. By Newton Mann. §& 


THE CHANGING ORDER: A Volume of Essays. By Oscar % 
L. Triggs. ; 


A. : Any of the above mailed for 
a. 3 $1.50, postpaid, by 


. UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
TH E J E rre RS QO N B I BLE Abraham Lincoln Centre, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON ‘ 


BEING 


“The Life and Morals of Jesus 
of Nazareth 


Chicago 
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THE MAGAZINES 


OUNTLESS wealth of wit and wisdom, beauty and 

( truth, picture and parable, poetry and song, crystal- 
ized in black and white and bound in sumptuous rai- 
ment—all this and more is offered in the bundle of maga- 


>. @ ro 
— =_——. é 


Compiled by the Third President of the United States 


HIS RARE BOOK is a monument to the 
painestaking energy and religious zeal of 
Thomas Jefferson. The priceless original vol- 

ume, its pages worn and stained with age, is carefully 
preserved in the National Museum at Washington, 
but an accurate reproduction of the original was 
ordered by the U. S. Government and from the plates 
thus made a limited number of copies have been 
printed and are now obtainable at exceptional figures. 
The work includes a harmony of the four gospels in 
English, Latin, French and Greek, and is beautifully 
printed and handsomely bound. Originally sold at 
$5.00 a volume, the publishers offer a few remaining 
volumes to the readers of UNITY at 60% discount, 
or $2.00, net, if ordered at once. 


MANZ ENGRAVING CO. 


195 Canal Street, 


Chicago 


[Engravers and Electrotypers for Unity!) 


» 


zines that reach our tables every week and month of the 
year. From them all it is bewildering to choose, but 
some are pre-eminently worthy of a place in the family 
circle. Here they are: American Illustrated (formerly 
Leslie's), Cosmopolitan, Congregationalist, Everybody’s, 
McClure’s, Outlook, Review of S aulaern World’s Work, 
World Today, etc., etc.—every one demanding and 
receiving its share of favor. Fortunately also we are now 
able to offer these treasures under remarkable terms. 
Don't fail to consider these and remember ANY ONE 
can be secured in our club offers with UNITy, samples of 
which will be found on last page of this issue. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago 
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HIS LIFE A 10-cent Harmony of the Gospels 


Just the thing to use in connection with the S. S. Lessons this 
year. Prepared by Drs, Strong, Soares, and Barton, Congrega- 
tional and Baptist pastors of Oak Park, Ill. This little harmony 
of the gospels has been sold by the thousand everywhere. Size, 


226 pages, will fit the pocket. Bound in paper, prepaid, 14c. 50 


copies, $5.00. Bound in cloth, prepaid, 25c. 25 copies, prepaid, 
$5.00. Bound in leather, per copy, prepaid, 75c. 


Lincoln Centre Book Store °#*vod.& Langley Aves. 
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» Fountain Pen. & 


Guaranteed finest grade14k 


SOLID GOLD PEN 


To test the merits of this 
publication as an adver- 
tising medium we offer 
you your choice of 
These 


Hom $f .00 


Popular 
Styles Postpald 
to any 


For 
Only address 


- 
' ’ 


> 
. 


(By registered mall 8c extra) 


Holder is made of finest 
uality hard rubber, in 
our simple parts, fitted 
with very highest grade 
large size l4k. gold pen, 
any fiexibility desired— 
ink-feeding device perfect 

You may try the pen a 
week; if you do not find it 
as represented, a better 
value than you can secure 
for three times the price 
inany other make, if not 
entirely satisiactory in 
every respect, return it, 
and we will send you §1.10 
for it, the extra 10 cents 
belng for your trouble In 
writing us ard to show our 
confidence In the Laughiin 
W Pen-(Not onecustomer in 

000 has asked for his 
money back.) 

Either style—Richly Gold 
Mounted. including a hand- 
some extra fine leather 
case for presentation pur- 
poses, $1.50 extra. 


Grand Special Offer 


For an investment of $2.50 
we send you a Fountain 
Pen Outfit, including rich- 
ly gold mounted fountain’ 
pen and extra fine leather 
case, that you cannot du- 
plicate elsewhere for $10.00 
—and refund your money 
if you are not enthusiastic 
with your purchase. 

Lay this ‘* Publication "’ 
down and write NOW. 
Safety Pocket Pen Holder 
sent free of charge 
with each pen 
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ADDRESS 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO. 


Griswold Street 
955 DETROIT, MICH. 


a — — 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Velicate enough for the softest 
skin, and yet efficacious in removing 
any stain Keeps the skin in pericci 
condition. In the bath gives all the 
desirable after-effects of a Turkish 
bath. It should be on every wash: 
stand 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


The Western Conference 


News Letter 
The Official Organ of Western Unitarianism 


The aim of this sheet is to establish intimate 


relations between the Unitarian churches of the. 


Central West by being a newsletter. It also 
Contains articles upon subjects of general inter- 


day, via the new Salt Lake Route. 


change. 


THREE FAST TRAINS 


leave Chicago daily for the Pacific Coast, via the Chicago, Union 
Pacific & North-Western Line, over the only double track railway 
between Chicago and the Missouri River. 


The Overland Limited 


The pioneer fast through electric-lighted train to San Francisco and Portland 
daily. The most luxurious train in the world. 


The New Los Angeles Limited 


Electric-lighted, daily through train arriving at Los Angeles afternoon of the third 
Entire new equipment. 
and Tourist Sleeping cars, Composite-Observation cars, Dining cars. 


The California Express 


Daily to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland, through without 
Pullman Drawing-Room and Tourist Sleeping 


Less than three days en route. 


Drawing-Room 


cars, 


Free Reclining Chair cars. 


The Best of Everything. 


All agents sell tickets via this Line. 


Write for booklets, maps, schedules, rates, list of 
hotels, and description of limited trains. 


W. B. KNISKERN, P. T. M, 
Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
CHICAGO, 


HAIR BALSAM 


Promotes a luxuriant 
Never Fails to Restore 


scalp diseases & h 
50c, and $1.00 at 


; Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 


Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Cures air falling. 


PARKER'S } 


est. Business address, 157 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ONLY *3 OF A DAY 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 


MONON ROUTE. 


and ce H. & D. Ry. 


Choice of 4 Superb Trains Daily. 


DAY TRAINS Equipped with 
Parlor and Dining Cars. 


NIGHT TRAIN, with Palace Sleeping and 


Compartment Cars. 


CHAS. H. ROCKWELL, FRANK J. REED, 
Traffic Manager. n. Pass. Agt. 
200 Custom House Place, CHICAGO 


r- 


St.Louis 


Green, Gold and Brown ‘“ Daylight Special "’ 
— elegant fast day train. 


‘*‘Diamond Special’’— fast night train—unsur- 
passed for convenience and comfort. 


Buffet-library cars, complete dining cars, 
parlor cars, drawing-room and buffet 
sleeping cars, reclining chair cars. 


Through tickets, rates, etc., of I. C. R.R. 
agents and those of connecting lines. 


A. H. HANSON, GEN’t Pass’r AcT., CHICAGO. 
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Clubbing Offers 


Perhaps the Most Remarkable Clubbing Offers Ever Made by Any Legitimate Periodical. We are anxious 
to get acquainted with you and will call regularly if you will simply say the word. 
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4 These offers to new subscribers to Unity. 
8 CE cvekeke cones ceeeek 30 Fad $3.00 Congregationalist (mew)............ $3.00 | 
ae Cumeent Liteeature gs oe ok 3.00 Am. Illustrated Magazine........... 1.00 Our 
i TTR IE 3h 9p gamit nr asia 3.00 WOW OE BU UIO Ws 04 oN co 0 sc rcavean 3:00 | Price 
ty ee a ec ba eu’ 3.00 eG BS Fy hE reer wm 2.00 | $5.00 
4 Congregationalist (new)............ 3:00) Our vrecewedt 
“3 Any One of the above with UNitTy.. 2.00 L Price $9.00 
{ ; 
‘ ‘ | 250 i Cr sg de ee eo 3.00' Go 
! . | . . ur 
Regular Price GE ee Ee 5.00 > Everybody’s Magazine.............. 1.50) pe 
Any Two with Unity $8.00 for...... 4.50 NTS ee Oe nee one doen 
: ; ; $3.50 
ia NROViEW OF NEeVIEWS. oo oe ees 3.00 > $6.50 
DON Ce hase. TESEU ORS AVS oS 1.00 | Our 
Woman's Home Companion........ 1.00 | Price Am. Illustrated Magazine........... 1.00 
UNITY 2.00 f (Formerly Leslie’s Monthly ) | 
babe eeh sede dee es ekki s o5 wns 00 | | — ie 
: | $3.50 World Today. ............0.200005. 1.00 Pr; 
$7.00 | SSE Fe ey Pe ee Pe: 1.00 rice 
7-00 | . : 
ia Baht le eg Be peak 2.00! $2.80 
a ee 3.00 ) O commen 
RI oa 00s a eb dee vanes 1.00 = $5.00 


Price 


> - we oe fe fe 2” © 2 a TR. ea ae ae’ aS Ge 4 ae. ee SS... a 


Review of Reviews or World’s Work 3.00 . Botu to NEw SuBSCRIBERS...... $3.00 — $1.60 
Be B.A eagter ua: 1.00 ' Our 
at : a a ins ee eee das 2.00 | Price Review Of Reviews. ..........essee. 3-00 | 
: ‘ | $3.00 ee Pe ee ee eee 1.00 
$6.00 | I oie tin neck gem a ning:s 1.00 | Qur 
All four of above, regularly........ 9.00 | $4.65 oer | | : } | : | | | | | | | | ; me $ 


I a i i 3-00 > $10.00 | 
Sg eer. 6 ar | 


| $5.25 eee SS a ee re re | 
War Ee Pca t sees at eel re SS od... is eae eas eye 


I Do i ce gy 


Congregationalist (mew)............ 3:00 | Our With Review of Reviews........... 7:00) Our 


Appleton’s Book Lovers............ 3:00 | Price or _ Price 

ee re ee ere 2.00 5 00 eres Wee: So et eee eae 7.00 | $3 50 
a - $5. Everybody's Magazine to any combi- 
Ax ee eS cope te. 


4 ANY OTHER COMBINATION DESIRED WITH UNITY, 
BS WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL PRICE 


Unity Publishing Company 


